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The payment of $2 membership dues to the Wis- 
‘onsin Education Association entitles a member to 
ittend all the meetings of the Association, to vote 
lor delegates to the Representative Assembly, and 
{0 receive the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
51 of each $2 fee is for subscription of the JouRNAL. 


The JourNAL is published in the interest of edu- 
ation, and teachers will always find its columns 









Mg to discussions and questions of vital concern 

® them. Advertisers will find it one of the best 
mediums in the country. Rates are low and will be 
‘unished upon application. Communications should 
% addressed to THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
‘“tIow, 404 Insurance Building, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Your Attention I$ Called 


to the 





Preliminary Announcement of the 


1945 SUMMER SESSION 
of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PRINTED ON PAGES 221 TO 238 OF THIS ISSUE 


A SUMMER SEMESTER—MAY 31 TO SEPTEMBER 15 


Registration for the summer semester will be held May 28 and 29 and classes will 
start June 4. This session offers opportunity for a full semester's work and is pointed 


particularly for undergraduates. Those who expect to graduate from high school 





June 1945 will do well to make their plans to enter the University this next summer 
See pages 224 to 226 of this month’s Journal. The course in Engineering begins July 2 


AN EIGHT-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 17 





Registration will be held on June 23 and classes will begin on June 25. This ses: 
pointed to the needs of graduates and undergraduates, especially professional edu 
sators. A rich offering of courses in elementary education, on the graduate level 
sluding workshops in elementary and secon laboratory elemen 
tary school, is presented. A curriculum worksh 
Special courses in guidance and post-war education are included 
in the eight-week offerings. An Institute on Rehabilitation will be 
continued this summer. Special courses in health education will also 
be offered. 
The University of Wisconsin has recently established a rich program in radio edu 
tion which utilizes various colleges, schools and departments of the University along wit! 


WHA, the State Radio Station, which happens to have been the first operating radi 
. r+ | 


tation in the country. The following offering in radic 


will be available th 
summer: Elements of broadcasting; Radio workshop; Radio and society; Radio né 


education 


l 
} 7} 


writing; Classroom use of the radio; The Radio Institute and FM Radio Institute. 


An Audio-Visual Institute will be held July 16-20. Consideration will be given 
++) 


ing film sources, as well as to film subjects in the curriculum areas. Demonstrati 





Full details of the 1945 Summer Session as now planned may be secured by writing the 
Dean of the Summer Session, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Editorial Comment 








# Out of the deliberations of WEA commit 
tees and action by the Representative Assembly 
there have developed certain subjects in which 
the Association will take a definite legislative 
THE LEGISLATIVE PRocram ("‘Crest. In com- 

menting upon these 
t should be understood that other items may 
subsequently be proposed by the WEA; that it 
shall have to consider proposals coming from 
legislators and other groups. What attitude the 
WEA will express upon them will be up to the 
lecision of an appropriate committee. 

One subject which will be before the Legis 
ature is increased state aid for high schools. 
An interim committee of the Legislature has 
een studying this and we await the proposals 
f the special committee. 

The WEA will try to enlarge the provisions 
of sick-leave so as to include high school and 
vocational school teachers. While we have not 
heard of any discrimination in the application 
of the law as between high school, vocational, 
and elementary teachers in any school systems, 
the inclusion should be made to remove any 
loubts. The reason it was not accomplished 
riginally was due to the various high school 
uid bills, their continuous change of content, 
and amendments. The status of high school aid 
was in a state of flux throughout the session, 
and it will be recalled that the final bill was 
passed just before adjournment. An attempt to 
secure an appropriate amendment was made in 
the special session last January but the steering 
ommittee admitted only bills which it con 
sidered urgent. 

By resolution of the Assembly in November 
the WEA gave support to increase the number 
of supervising teachers. Details of the bill are 
being formulated by the county superintendents. 

Support will be given for a larger operating 
budget for the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Department has had thrown upon it 
many duties growing out of the war and new 
legislation. As a result staff members have had 
to relinquish many of their normal supervisory 
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activities. Termination of the war will undoubt 
edly bring to the state superintendent other 
new duties. A larger budget to permit expan 
sion of personnel is overdue. 

The state superintendent's request for state 
funds to assist in the Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning Program should be given full sup 
port by not only the WEA but other profes- 
sional organizations. 

Also, the salaries of the state superintendent 


administrative 


other positions 


and several 
should be increased. The last legislature upped 
the salaries of members of commissions, and no 
good reason has as yet been advanced why cer 
tain other positions should remain at $5,000 
The profession owes it to itself to speak up in 
behalf of better recognition of its official lead- 
ership. 

On the negative side, certain institutions and 
departments are rightfully concerned about 
proposals to abolish revolving funds and to 
make all payments for institutional services out 
of the state treasury 

Considerable dissatisfaction exists in regard 
to the compulsory attendance law. Remedial 
legislation may appear. 

Interest of lay groups in the foregoing sub 
jects is keen. At a recent meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Education the organization rep 
resentatives devoted the day to the legislative 
Thes« 


avo 


program groups gave us strong support 


They are especially disturbed 
about the teacher shortage. They are anxious to 


help and will not be indifferent to educational 


two ycars 


legislation if it is constructive in nature. 


Conferences of educational associations, in 


cluding the school boards. have been held for 


exchange of views. Out of these should come 


unanimity of and mutual 


greater purpose 


unde rstanding. 


been 


Pop Rings the Bell’ has 
Wisconsin 


reports are gratifying. Community groups will 


® The film 


shown tO many audiences In and 
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get a better grasp of the work of the schools. 
The office has a supply 
of prints and is anxious 
that all localities will see “Pop.” 


GIVE “POP” A CHANCE 


A superintendent discovered a new use for 
this 20 minute picture. He showed it to his 
high school students and said they were im- 
pressed with the value of schooling. In his 
cpinion the students are now less inclined to 
leave school. Surely that is worth while and an 
added reason for letting us send you the film 
for public and school showing. 


® In this issue Otis Crosby cites some highly 
significant quotations on the causal relationship 
between good schools and business and income 
levels. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
completed an exten- 
sive survey of the 
effect of education upon business and concludes 
the relationship is positive. 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


dwelt 
upon education as a business promoter. It has 
been pointed out how earning ability plus 
yearning stimulates the consumption of goods. 
Years ago a large mail-order house began sub- 
sidizing the erection of schools in the South 
in order to open markets for its catalog busi- 
ness. Yet, these facts received 


For years educational leaders have 


little attention 
as far as educational support was concerned. 
Now, however, we have Business itself com 
mitted to that principle upon the basis of its 
own analysis. The writer had the privilege of 
seeing some of the charts and statistics prepared 
by the U. S. Chamber in October. They are 
convincing, indeed, and should influence the 
local Chambers of Commerce, all of which will 
be supplied with the report. 


that 
curricular activities afford splendid opportuni- 


® There is mounting evidence extra 
ties to enliven the democratic spirit, fair play, 
and the ability to get along with others. We 
CHEERS FOR THE DC licve 
CHEERLEADER should be 


limit. 


these 
exploited to the 


possibilities 


Occasions and opportunities which 
appear trivial may be used with good effect. 
Take the cheerleaders at interscholastic contests. 
It may not be novel to our readers, but it was 
news to us when we read an account of a meet- 
ing of coaches, cheerleaders, and principals of 


the Southern Wisconsin 


Conference for the 
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purpose of improving cooperation and good 
feeling between partisan crowds at school 
events. 

It was agreed that cheerleaders of ‘both 
schools meet before each game to agree upon 
procedures to create sportsmanship. Such de. 
tails as giving the visiting team the floor first, 
allowing their rooters to complete yells instead 
of drowning them out with the volume of the 
home crowd, asking sides to stand during Sing. 
ing of the school songs, timing stunts to 
avoid conflict, reciprocating courtesies, and 
hushing boos were named as matters which 
were in the hands of the cheerleaders. The 
and conduct of 


bitterness unsportsmanlike 


spectators need not be accepted as inevitable. 
We have a suspicion that a crowd will respond 
to those nattily dressed cheerleaders and thai 
much of the traditional rough-stuff will give 
way to fair play and good conduct at school 
contests. Maybe the hardest job is to get the 
out-of-schoolers to catch on. 

These instances where schools engender ; 
higher plane of cooperation and fairness in 
competition may be duplicated in many ways 
The part played by the schools in improving 
democratic living is slowly becoming recog: 
nized as a by-product of modern education 
Whether it is the prom or the foot-ball field, 


the process goes on. 


® Although the living-cost index has lost its 
sharp up-swing, it continues to show a gradual 
rise. The October, 1944, index (latest month 
available) was 126.4 compared with 124.4 in 


the same month a year 


THE COST OF LIVING ago, according to the U. $ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base month of 
NWLB ‘Little Steel” formula was January 


1941. 

The index is a composite of the indices of 
food, clothing, rent, fuel-ice—electricity, house 
miscellaneous. During the 
12 months, i.e. including October, food 
had not risen; clothing went up 8 points; rent 


furnishings, and 


past 
was the same; the utilities rose 2 points 
whereas, house furnishings rose 15 points and 
miscellaneous went up 5 points. 

The indices of the total cost-of-living for 
subsequent months will be reported as they are 


released. 
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Public Officials - - 


ELECTIVE STATE OFFICERS 
(P. O. Address, Madison, Wisconsin) 
Term two years, expires first Monday in Jan., 1947) 
Governor—Walter S. Goodland (Rep.) 


Lieutenant Governor— Oscar A. Rennebohm 


(Rep.) 
Secretary of State—Fred R. Zimmerman (Rep.) 
State Treasurer—John M. Smith (Rep.) 
Attomey General—John E. Martin (Rep.) 
State Superintendent of Schools—John Callahan 
(Non-Part.) 
Term four years, expires first Monday in July, 1945) 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Official address: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Term six years) 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr. (Prog.) (term expires 
Jan. 3, 1947)—Madison 


Alexander Wiley (Rep.) (term expires Jan. 3, 
1951) —Chippewa Falls 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


Official address: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Terms expire Jan. 3, 1947) 


ls-—Lawrence H. Smith, (Rep.)—Racine 

and—Robert K. Henry (Rep.)—Jefferson 

jrd—William H. Stevenson (Rep.)—La Crosse 

4th—Thaddeus F. Wasielewski (Dem.)—905 W. 
Lincoln Ave., Milwaukee 

Sth—Andrew J. Biemiller (Dem.)—2443 N. Sher- 
man Blvd., Milwaukee 

§th—Frank B. Keefe (Rep.)—Oshkosh 

Tth—Reid F. Murray (Rep.)—Ogdensburg 

§th—John W. Byrnes (Rep.)—Green Bay 

$th—Merlin Hull (Prog.)—Black River Falls 

lQth—Alvin E. O’Konski (Rep.)—Mercer 


January, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


- $tate and National 


STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS 
1945-1948 


(Including Hold-Over Senators) 
econd Wednesday, January; in odda- 


January, 1947; in even- 
January, 1949) 


(All lerms é x pire 
numbered districts, 
numbered districts, 


lst—(Door, Kewaunee and Manitowoc) 
John E. Cashman, Route 2, Denmark, Prog.., 
Farming. 
2nd—(Brown and Oconto) 
Harold A. Lytie, 409 W. Walnut St., 
Bay, Dem., Barber. 
3rd—(Milwaukee) 
Clement J. Zablocki, 1623 S. 2lst St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem., Music Director, Organist. 
4th—(Milwaukee) 
John C. McBride, 3026 N. Frederick Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Rep., Attorney. 
5th—(Milwaukee) 
Bernhard Gettelman, 2254 N. Hi-Mount Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Rep., Soap Products. 
6th—(Milwaukee) 
Edward W. Reuther, 1637 N. 16th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem., Glass Fittings. 
7th—(Milwaukee) 
Anthony P. Gawronski, 734 W. Mitchell St., 
Milwaukee, Dem., Attorney. 
8th—(Milwaukee) 
Allen J. Busby, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, 
Rep., Attorney. 
9th—(Milwaukee) 
Robert E. Tehan, 231 W. Wis. Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Dem., Attorney. 
10th—(Buffalo, Pepin, Pierce and St. Croix) 
Warren P. Knowles, New Richmond, Rep., 
Attorney. 
1lth—(Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas and Washburn) 
Elmer C. Peterson, 2402 E. 5th St., Superior, 
Prog., Insurance. 
12th—(Ashland, Iron, Price, Rusk, Sawyer and 
Vilas) 
Ernest A. Heden, Ogema, Rep., Logger. 


Green 
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13th—(Dodge and Washington) 
Frank E. Panzer, 
Farming. 
14th—(Outagamie and Shawano) 
Gordon A. Bubolz, 78 River Drive, Appleton, 
Rep., Attorney, Insurance. 
15th—(Rock) 
Robert P. Robinson, 837 Church St., 
Rep., Retired. 
16th—(Crawford, Grant and Vernon) 
Foster B. Porter, Bloomington, Rep., Merchant. 
17th—(Green, Iowa and Lafayette) 
Melvin J. Olson, South Wayne, Rep., Imple- 
ments Dealer. 
18th—(Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Waushara) 
Louis J. Fellenz, Jr., 349 Maple Ave., Fond du 
Lac, Rep., Attorney. 
19th—(Calumet and Winnebago) 
Taylor G. Brown, Route 5, 
Farming. 
20th—(Ozaukee and Sheboygan) 
Gustave W. Buchen, 919 N. 5th St., Sheboygan, 
Rep., Attorney. 
21st—(Racine) 
Edward F. Hilker, 319 Lafayette Ave., Racine, 
Rep., Sales Promotion. 
22nd—(Kenosha and Walworth) 
Conrad Shearer, 520—68th Place, Kenosha, 
Rep., Office Manager and Secretary. 
23rd—(Portage and Waupaca) 
Harley M. Jacklin, Plover, Dem., Farming. 
24th—(Clark, Taylor and Wood) 
Melvin R. Laird, Marshfield, Rep., Lumbering. 
25th—(Lincoln and Marathon) 
William H. McNeight, Route 1, 
Farming. 
26th—(Dane) 
Fred Risser, 109 W. Main St., Madison, Prog., 
Attorney. 
27th—(Columbia, Richland and Sauk) 
Jess Miller, Richland Center, Rep., 
eering. 
28th—(Chippewa and Eau Claire) 
George H. Hipke, Stanley, Rep., Executive. 
29th—(Barron, Dunn and Polk) 
Charles D. Madsen, Luck, Prog., Attorney. 
30th—(Florence, Forest, Langlade, Marinette and 
Oneida) 
Philip Downing, Amberg, Rep., Salesman. 
3lst—(Adams, Juneau, Marquette and Monroe) 
J. Earl Leverich, Route 1, Sparta, Prog., 
Farming. 
32nd—(Jackson, La Crosse and Trempealeau) 
Rudolph M. Schlabach, 132 S. 16th St., 
Crosse, Rep., Attorney. 
33rd—(Jefferson and Waukesha) 
William A. Freehoff, Route 1, Waukesha, Rep., 
Insurance. 


Beloit, 


Oshkosh, Rep., 


Unity, Rep., 


Auction- 


La 


MEMBERS OF WISCONSIN ASSEMBLY 
BY DISTRICTS 


1945-1946 
Terni 2nd Wednesday of January, 1947 
Adams and Marquette—Robert M. Long, Route 1. 
Westfield, Rep., Farming. 

Ashland—John C. Chapple, 700—7th Ave., West, 
Ashland, Rep., Editor. 
Barron—Charles H. Sykes, 

Retired. 
Bayfield—Samuel E. Squires, Route 2, Mason, 
Rep., Farming. 


expire 


Cameron, Rep., 





Route 2, Oakfield, Rep., 





Brown, Ist—Robert E. Lynch, 1144 Cass §, 
Green Bay, Dem., Recreational and Adver. 
tising Work. 


Brown, 2nd—William J. Sweeney, Route 2, De 
Pere, Dem., Farming. 

Buffalo and Pepin—Grover L. Broadfoot, Mon. 
dovi, Rep., Attorney. 

Burnett and Washburn—Guy Benson, Spooner, 
Rep., Merchant. 

Calumet— Charles R. Barnard, Brillion, Rep, 
Retired. 
Chippewa—Arthur L. Padrutt, Box 346, Chippewa 
Falls, Prog., Commercial Photography. 
Clark—Walter E. Cook, Unity, Rep., Auction. 
eering, Real Estate. 

Columbia—Arthur E. Austin, Route 3, Rio, Rep, 
Farming, Stock Buying. 

Crawford—Donald C. McDowell, Soldiers Grove, 
Rep., Insurance. 

Dane, Ist—Lyall T. Beggs, 
Madison, Prog., Attomey. 

Dane, 2nd—Earl Mullen, Route 50, Madison, 
Prog., Salesman, Barber. 

Dane, 3rd—Rudy W. Roethlisberger, Route 2, 
Verona, Rep., Farming. 

Dodge, Ilst—Elmer L. Genzmer, Mayville, Rep. 
Teaching. 

Dodge, 2nd—Jesse A. Canniff, Beaver Dam, Rep, 
Oil Jobber. 

Door—Alex J. Meunier, Sawyer, Rep., Insurance. 

Douglas, Ist—Frank D. Sheahan, 1411—12th St. 
Superior, Prog., Railroading. 
Douglas, 2nd—Arthur A. Lenroot, Jr., 821—8th 
Ave., East, Superior, Rep., Abstracting. 
Dunn—Earl W. Hanson, Elk Mound, Rep., Insur- 
ance. 

Eau Claire—John Pritchard, Route 5, Eau Claire, 
Rep., Farming. 

Florence, Forest and Oneida—Walter S. Fisher, 
Minocqua, Rep., Attorney. 

Fond du Lac, Ilst—William J. Nuss, Jr., 69 S. Main 
St., Fond du Lac, Rep., Attorney. 

Fond du Lac, 2nd—Alfred Van De Zande, Camp- 
bellsport, Rep., Insurance. 

Forest—(See Florence). 

Grant, Ist—William H. Goldthorpe, Cuba City, 
Rep., Newspaper Publisher. 

Grant, 2nd—Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster, Rep. 
Farming. 

Green—Harry A. Keegan, Sr., 1424—14th Ave. 
Monroe, Rep., Retired. 

Green Lake and Waushara—Halbert W. Brooks, 
Box B, Green Lake, Rep., Merchant. 


119 Monona Ave. 


Iowa— Glenn H. James, RFD, Montfort, Rep. 
Farming. 

Iron and Vilas—Alex J. Raineri, Hurley, Rep. 
Attorney. 


Jackson—Casper D. Waller, Black River Falls, 
Prog., Salesman and Cartoonist. 

Jefferson—Palmer F. Daugs, Lake Mills, Dem. 
Infantile Paralysis Representative. 

Juneau—Pat W. Brunner, Lyndon Station, Rep. 
Merchant. 

Kenosha, Ist—Frederick S. Pfennig, 700—57th St. 
Kenosha, Rep., Real Estate, Insurance. 
Kenosha, 2nd—Matt G. Siebert, Box 16, Salem, 

Dem., Hotel operator. 
Kewaunee—Joseph M. Mleziva, Route lI, 
emburg, Rep., Farming. 
La Crosse, Ist—Edward C. Krause, 525 S. 10th 
St., La Crosse, Rep., Personnel Management. 


Lux: 
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Rep., Merchant. 

lafayette—Henry Youngblood, Woodford, Rep., 
Farming. 

langlade —Clair L. Finch, 
Antigo, Rep., Attorney. 

lincoh—James H. Hamlin, Merrill, Rep., Real 
Estate, Insurance. 

Manitowoc, Ist—Otto A. Vogel, 
St., Manitowoc, Prog., Barber. 

Manitowoc, 2nd—Frank E. Riley, 1510 Washing- 
ton St., Two Rivers, Rep., Retired. 

Marathon, Ist—Martin C. Lueck, Hamburg, Rep., 
Farming. 

Marathon, 2nd—Paul A. Luedtke, 118—2nd Ave., 
South, Wausau, Rep., Wood finishing, Deco- 
rating. 

Marinette—Orin W. Angwall, 76 Russell St., Mari- 
nette, Rep., Commercial Fishing. 

Marquette—(See Adams). 

Milwaukee, Ist—Charles P. Greene, 1927 Pros- 
pect Ave., Milwaukee, Dem., Teaching. 

Milwaukee, 2nd—Michael F. O'Connell, 1128 N. 
18th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Railroading. 

Milwaukee, 3rd—Alfred H. Swendson, 5585 Bass- 
wood St., Greendale, Dem., Electrician. 

Milwaukee, 4th—Frank E. Schaeffer, Jr., 826 N. 
Sth St., Milwaukee, Dem., Building Superin- 
tendent. 

Milwaukee, 5th—Mary O. Kryszak, 2003 S. llth 
St.. Milwaukee, Dem., Retired. 

Milwaukee, 6th—Le Roy J. Simmons, 1457 N. 7th 
St.. Milwaukee, Dem., Production Worker. 
Milwaukee, 7th—Clyde W. Follansbee, 2779 N. 
8th St., Milwaukee, Rep., Technical Engi- 

neering. 

Milwaukee, 8th—Douglas C. Steltz, 110 N. 60th 
St. Milwaukee, Dem., Real Estate, Building, 
Brokerage. 

Milwaukee, 9th—Edward L. Graf, 2963 N. 46th 
St. Milwaukee, Rep., Accounting. 

Milwaukee, 10th—Leland S. McParland, 4703 S. 
Packard Ave., Cudahy, Dem., Attorney. 

Milwaukee, 11th—Ervin J. Ryczek, 1910 W. Becher 
St. Milwaukee, Dem., Assistant Funeral 
Director. 

Milwaukee, 12th—Peter P. Pyszczynski, 3709 S. 
14th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Retired. 

Milwaukee, 13th—William L. Nawrocki, 2664 N. 
Fratney St., Milwaukee, Dem., Stock Clerk. 

Milwaukee, 14th—John R. Devitt, 1819 E. Webster 
Place, Milwaukee, Rep., Attorney. 

Milwaukee, 15th—Charles E. Collar, 2106 N. 49th 
St.. Milwaukee, Rep., Shoe Business. 

Milwaukee, 16th—Ernest L. Riebau, 1527 W. At- 
kinson Ave., Milwaukee, Rep., Investments, 
Auditing. 

Milwaukee, 17th—Roman R. Blenski, 2366 E. 
Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee, Dem., Inspector. 

Milwaukee, 18th—Charles M. Fisher, 2825 N. 19th 
St.. Milwaukee, Dem., Machinist. 

Milwaukee, 19th—Charles F. Westfahl, 2437 N. 
49th St., Milwaukee, Rep., Mechanic. 

Milwaukee, 20th—Milton F. Burmaster, 6229 W. 
Lloyd St., Wauwatosa, Rep., Attorney. 

Monroe—Alex L. Nicol, Box 235, Sparta, Rep., 

Farm Management. 


1109 Third Ave., 


1120 Hamilton 
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la Crosse, 2nd—Ernest F. Storandt, West Salem, 





Oconto—John E. Youngs, 522 First St., Oconto. 
Rep., Barber. 

Oneida—(See Florence). 

Outagamie, Ist—Fred H. Frank, 624 W. Spring 
St., Appleton, Rep., Gasoline Dealer. 

Outagamie, 2nd—Gustave E. Hanges, Kimberly. 
Rep., Railroading. 

Ozaukee—Fred L. Feierstein, Random Lake, Rep., 
Restaurant, Real Estate. 

Pepin—(See Buffalo). 

Pierce—Selmer W. Gunderson, 
Rep., Farming. 

Polk— Raymond A. Peabody. 
Banking. 

Portage —John T. Kostuck, 130 Algoma St.. 
Stevens Point, Dem., Piano Tuning, Teaching. 

Price—Mike J. Cummings, Fifield, Rep., Restau- 
rant Operator. 

Racine, Ilst—Carl C. Christensen, 2019 Slauson 
Ave., Racine, Rep., Filling Station. 

Racine, 2nd— Willis Frazell, 718 Goold St. 
Racine, Rep., Barber. 

Racine, 3rd—Randolph H. Runden, Route 1, Union 
Grove, Rep., Farming. 

Richland—Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center, 
Rep., Attorney. 

Rock, Ist—Edward Grassman, Edgerton, 
Tobacco Buying, Insurance. 

Rock, 2nd—Burger M. Engebretson, 742 McKinley 
Ave., Beloit, Rep., Real Estate, Insurance. 
Rusk and Sawyer—Nicholas J. Christman, Tony, 

Rep., Printing. 

St. Croix—Lloyd Rundell. Roberts, Rep., Retired. 
Sauk—George J. Woerth, Route 1, Prairie du Sac, 
Rep., Retired. 
Sawyer—(See Rusk). 
Shawano — Charles _ J. 

Locker Plant Opr. 

Sheboygan, Ist—John Schneider, Jr., 1714 Mich- 
igan Ave., Sheboygan, Dem., Armed Forces. 

Sheboygan, 2nd—Henry W. Timmer, Waldo. Rep.. 
Retired. 

Taylor—Carl M. Nelson, Route 1, Medford, Rep.. 
Farming. 

Trempealeau — Chauncey E. Heath, Whitehall, 
Rep., Farming. 

Vernon —Jerome H. Wheelock, Viroqua. 
Retired. 

Vilas—(See Iron). 

Walworth—Ora R. Rice, Delavan, Rep., Farming. 

Washburn—(See Burnett). 

Washington — Theodore Holtebeck, West Bend, 
Rep., Insurance. 

Waukesha, Ist—Frederic F. Woodhead, 302 Beth- 
esda Court, Waukesha, Rep., Attorney. 
Waukesha, 2nd—Alfred R. Ludvigsen, Route 1, 

Hartland, Rep., Varied Occupations. 

Waupaca—Julius Spearbraker, Clintonville, Rep., 
Insurance. 

Waushara—(See Green Lake). 

Winnebago, Ist—Edward M. Schneider, 1636 
Oregon St., Oshkosh, Rep., Flour and Feed 
Milling. 

Winnebago, 2nd—James C. Fritzen, 309 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Neenah, Rep., Merchant. 
Wood—William W. Clark, Route 1, Vesper, Rep., 

Farming, Cattle Buying. 


Spring Valley. 


Milltown, Rep.., 


Rep., 


Ebert, 


Gresham, Rep.., 


Rep., 
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® In keeping with its general policy of main- 
taining close and effective contact with organ- 
ized groups of Wisconsin citizenry in the in- 
terests of education for Wisconsin youth, the 
Public Relations Committee of the WEA pre- 


sented at its sectional meeting during the state 


convention a symposium on “What is the Re- 
sponsibility of the Schools to the Public?” 

An audience of teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, business men, and superintendents. lis- 
tened to the views of men representing the 
fields of business, government, labor, agricul- 
ture, industry, the American Legion, and edu- 
cation itself, asked questions, agreed on some 
points and disagreed on others. Then they 
called it a day—with the feeling that a meeting 
of importance had been held, that there had 
been a fine exchange of ideas and points of 
view, and that more meetings of such a nature 
would go far in achieving the realization of 
what really constitutes the essence of public 
education. 

What are the essentials of a good education? 

How should the educational problems of the 
returning veteran be handled? 

What can the schools do in preparing young 
people for effective citizenship, not only in voting 
but also in holding office ? 

How much actual work experience should be 
included in the school program for the future 
worker in industry ? 

Should the teaching of religion be a part of the 
school curriculum ? 

These and other questions of interest were dis- 
cussed by those who appeared on the program. 
Excerpts from their speeches follow. 


ROBERT L. ROTE 


President of the Wisconsin State Chamber 
of Commerce 
#® Wisconsin business throughout the years has 
supported every constructive suggestion for an 
improvement in our education system and has 
supported every proposal to broaden educa- 
tional opportunities for our youth. Wisconsin 
business for many years, when filling its per 


sonnel needs, has given preference to men and 


women possessing trained minds and high 
moral standards. 
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What is the Responsibility 


of the Schools to the Public? 


Representative leaders of Wisconsin ex. 
press their views of essentials of good 
education at the Public Relations Section, 


* 





. our hope for democracy. 
-Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


Vocational education is highly important to 
those who desire to engage in a vocation. We 
believe that it should be supplemental to, and 
not at the expense of, a basic education in 
mathematics, history, literature, and, above all 
spelling. I stress spelling because the experience 
of countless businessmen is that very few high 
school graduates in recent are well 
grounded in spelling and fewer are good pen 
men. Both are essential in practically every 


years 


business enterprise. 

We believe that a wider use of “‘aptitude 
tests’ in our high schools is desirable. Under 
the fixed curriculum system now prevailing 
chance very largely determines whether or not 
the student receives the type of education 
which will be most useful to him. Aptitude 
tests have become a part of employment pro 
cedure in many business establishments. 

We hold that it is the solemn obligation o! 
every state in the nation to make available t 
every youth in the state a good education, and 
we know that every state through authorized 
local taxation, coupled with reasonable state 
aid, is amply able to provide adequate salaric 
and facilities for such an education. 

I personally believe it to be the sac red duty 
of the schools to develop in young people th 
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fundamental principles of honesty, industry, 
hrift, and uncompromising integrity, and to 
train the young mind that it reasons clearly 
ind logically through to a correct decision, 
properly to weigh each and every argument and 
{ctor that affects a final conclusion. 


FREDERICK N. MacMILLIN 


Executive Secretary, League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities 


# It would appear that the educational system 
has failed to awaken the youth who are under 
their tutelage during the formative years to 
their responsibilities as citizens. The schools 
must endeavor to create a positive interest in 
government among future citizens while re- 
wiving their education. 

First of all, we might as well frankly con- 
cede—as all political parties seem to have done 
in this campaign—that government will con- 
tinue to play an increasingly important part in 
our daily lives. Secondly, we should be inter- 
ested in having all levels of government func- 
tion as efficiently and as economically as pos- 
sible, not just particular governmental services. 

The schools might well instruct pupils of the 
desirability of simplifying the governmental 
structure so that citizens can intelligently exer- 
ise control. There are many who consider that 
itis absurd to have 9,762 separate and distinct 
governments in Wisconsin, for example. Fewer 
levels of government might make it easier for 
citizens to concentrate their interest. 

Schools could also teach the advantages of 
professionalizing the public service—particu- 
lilly the key positions. Purely administrative 
positions should be filled upon the basis of 
(raining and experience, instead of by those 
who are the best vote getters. This is the way 
ity superintendents of schools have been 
lected for many years. 

Similarly future citizens should be convinced 
that provincialism should be eliminated in 
picking the best qualified person for important 
government positions. The interests of taxpay- 
tts are best served if the most capable person 
is chosen regardless of residence. This has been 
done in England for many years. It has been 
done in school systems and public libraries in 
this country and the practice needs to be ex- 
tended to all governmental functions. 
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MILO K. SWANTON 


Executive Secretary, The Wisconsin Council 
of Agriculture (Co-operative) 
® It is highly important that educators make 
an effort to get better first-hand knowledge ot 
farm problems, practices and trends. At the 
same time, because we on farms now use more 
scientific methods in modern production and 
because we grade and sell our commodities 
largely for urban consumption over wide areas, 
it becomes inc reasingly important that the 
courses in secondary schools should be designed 
to meet these objectives and that the oppor 
tunity of secondary education be guaranteed to 
all rural youth. A knowledge of the interde 
pendence of labor, industry, and agriculture 
will help all to better understand the intricate 
economy in which we live and work. 

I believe that vocational agriculture opportu- 
nities should be expanded. I feel that in every 
high school attended by rural students, whether 
in a rural or urban area, every effort should be 
made to provide vocational agricultural teach- 
ing. I believe vocational agriculture in high 
school helps rural students to see new oppor- 
tunities and a wider horizon of interest in the 
vocation of farming. I grant it is not necessary 
for a large percentage of our rural youth to 
remain on farms. Nevertheless, the opportu 
nity to take vocational agriculture will help stu 
dents to make a better vocational selection. 

Agricultural people do not ask for nor desire 
any type of so-called sponsored education. We 
believe that courses of study must be kept 
factual and remain on a true educational basis 
We believe, that 
familiarize themselves with the thinking and 
the philosophies of various farm groups. This 


however, teachers should 


will help teachers to better understand conflict 
of opinion, as well as to appreciate rural trends 
and movements. 

At a 


education, it was reported that farm people are 


recent national conference on rural 
responsible for 31% of the nation’s children, 
although rural America receives only 9% of 
the national income. This should help our city 
friends to understand why rural communities 
are justified in asking for and receving equal 
ization funds, both state and national. I hasten 
to say at this point, however, that regardless 
of the source of auxiliary funds from the out- 
side, the control of our schools should remain 


a local re sponsibility. 





The education of farm children is a respon- 
sibility in which our cities must be interested 
because practically half of our farm boys and 
girls ultimately go to the cities. 


GEORGE A. HABERMAN 


President, Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor 

® The tasks of education in post-war America 
cannot be conceived wholly in terms of in 
herited educational patterns, The advance of 
knowledge and the spread of industrial civiliza 
tion are Opening up new educational horizons. 
In three great areas in particular we may ex 
pect significant developments in the future 
in the areas of early childhood education, of 
youth education, and of adult education. 

In terms of the cultivation of the talents of 
our people, the expenditure of funds on the 
care and education of the young during this 
so-called pre-school period would undoubtedly 
bring greater rewards than a similar expendi- 
ture at any other age. 

With the advance of the machine and the 
separation of the worker from ownership of 
the tools of production, the young have been 
increasingly removed from direct participation 
The 


task of giving to the young actual work experi 


in the process of making a_ livelihood. 
ence, a sense of the dignity of all useful labor, 

knowledge of the social relations and condt- 
tions of the job, an understanding of the rol: 
of labor unions, a conviction that the right to 
work is one of the most basic rights of a frec 
man, a conviction that the obligation to work 
is one of the most basic obligations of a free 
society, a conviction that the worker is entitled 
to the fruits of his labor—all of this is an 
educational task of the greatest urgency. 

If the individual is to live well in such a 
civilization he must be capable both of making 
adjustments to and of assisting in shaping new 
conditions. This means that as long as there is 
life there should be education. It is here that a 
properly conceived program of workers’ edu 
cation should play a large role. 

We must give to the young a great and chal- 
lenging conception of the history, life, and 
future of the American people. Here perhaps 
is the greatest weakness of our education—a 
tnoral weakness, moreover, which the totalita- 
rian movements have exploited effectively. A 
truly great education must express a truly great 
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conception of life. Such a conception, far sur. 
passing in challenge and appeal anything the 
totalitarians can offer, can be distilled and 
fashioned from our humane and democrat 


heritage. 


G. H. STORDOCK 


Department Adjutant, The American Legion 
Department of Wisconsin 


#® There will be many problems confronting 
the vetcrans and the educators. Veterans, who 
left their communities as high school students 
will return as mature men, aged by the hard 
ships and rigors of war service. It will be ex 
tremely difhcult for them in particular to return 
to high school and pick up their education 
where it was left off. Of course, it may be that 
because of specialized training received 1 
service, such veterans will be able to receive 
high school or college credit for what the 
learned in service, 

What we must not overlook, however, ts the 
Lact 


peinacaal 


PIACEICAL 


that the men and women in this war ar 
individuals. The successes which our 


fighting forces have had, were not made pos 


but only because of a prac 


tical approach to any problem that must be 


sible by theor} 


overcome. 

I frankly don’t know how we are going to 
approach this problem of education so far as 
veterans are concerned, but I am of the opinion 
that we must approach it in a practical way 
Not all the veterans will want to attend a high 
chool, college, or other school of higher learn 
ing. Many of them will want to continue pra¢ 
tical training and this can only be possible in 
institution or a voca 


a scientific or technical 


tional school or in an industrial establishment 
that provides apprentice or “other training on 
the job”. Organize or create in each community 
or in each school, if necessary, a group of sound 
minded representative citizens, who would 
conscientiously and voluntarily meet to con 
sider the problem of any returning veteran, 50 
far as his education is concerned—as an indi 
vidual. I believe something similar to the 
Center’ already established at the University 
of Wisconsin is just about what is needed. It 
is a sort of “testing office’ which makes 4 
‘diagnosis” of veterans eligible for occupational 


training or free education under federal laws 
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WILLIAM J. GREDE 


President, Wisconsin Association 
of Manufacturers 
# Our objective is to provide a better world 
live in for our youngsters, the public of the 
future; and to provide a better qualified public. 
Public money must not be squandered re- 
gardless of its source—tocal, state, or federal. 
it all grows out of the same production and 
the farther it comes from home, the more over 


ad and control there is attached to it. 


[ have heard many definitions of what edu 
ition is. It seems to me the American public 
expects the schools to provide education for 
folks to ‘live with” and to “live by’. We must 
levelop a trend toward independent thinking 
iS opposed to the mass thinking that is so 
wevalent in our nation and the world today. 
We expect you to develop: good study habits, 
1 thirst for the culture of the ages and an 
ypreciation of modern culture, ability to read 
nd understand, to reason and express; in other 
foundation to ‘‘live 


ords, an educational 


ith 


Education should also provide a means to 
ive by. There is a feeling now that not enough 
tress has been laid on the 3 R’s as a founda 
tion for all education. We should develop good 
vork habits, relate our teaching to daily ex 
periences and develop a desire to excel. I know 
there has been discussion in educational circles 
bout grading, but it seems to me we lose some- 
thing in American character if we destroy the 
lesire as opposed to 
A self 
interest does not necessarily mean sclf above 


to excel. A self-interest 
yvetousness—has made America great. 
ili else but it is the drive in private enterprise 
which has produced for America the greatest 
economy and the highest standards in_ the 
world 

Our democracy, however, was cradled in a 
eligious atmosphere. This democracy has sur- 


Has it 


occurred to you that this long and successful 


vived longer than any in_ history 
history is related to the religious emphasis that 
went into its conception? We do not live by 
bread alone, and in my judgment our schools 
should, without teaching any specific religion, 
teach and give our American ideals the spiritual 
buoyancy with which our great nation was 


Dorn 
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FRANK O. HOLT 


Director of Public Service, 
University of Wisconsin 
® Two criteria must be our guide in evaluat- 
ing our educational program—our hope for 
democracy and our ambitions for American 
youth. An understanding and intelligent citi- 
zenry is an essential for the realization of true 
democracy. 
The that 
youth should be given an opportunity to ad- 


American educator feels every 


vance as far as possible in keeping with his 
natural interest and innate ability. 

While training how to think is important 
the training of attitudes and emotions is even 
values transcend material 


greater. Spiritual 


values. Money wisely invested in schools will 


bring better results for what we desire the 
future of America to be than money spent in 
any other way 

a Considerabl discussion followed the formal 


presentations of the speakers. Chief among the 
questions was the matter of federal aid—-som« 
favored it, others opposed it if federal control 
With reference to training for 
that key 


positions in government do not gain sufficient 


were attac he d 


government, the opinion was voiced 


recognition to pay or attract individuals into 
that service 

The charge that there is insufficient prepara 
tion in fundamentals was answered by th 


statement that there is a tendency towards th 
goal of perfection in the teaching of spelling 
and reading and that progress is being made 
in that area of activity 

A respect for good stewardship in the man 
agement of school funds was cited as a key to 
industry's interest in school matters 

A_ balanced 


well as the so-called ‘‘frills’’ 


curriculum fundamentals as 
is needed in the 
maintenance of good educational standards was 
the opinion of one speaker. There was no con 


tradiction 
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Business Likes 
What it Sees 


By Otis A. Crosby 
President School Public Relations Association 


® For decades educators have fought any 
declaration that sought to show a relationship 
between economic progress and the educational 
level of a community. This attitude has ob- 
tained largely because school people are most 
envious of their role in developing citizenship 
in the lives of boys and girls. Teachers seem to 
entertain an assumption that there can be no 
financial progress for a people if they are not 
first good citizens. 

Without questioning the merits of such a 
thesis we cannot afford to overlook the fact 
that financial backing for good schools comes 
most easily and most surely when the taxpayers 
are made conscious of an increasing return to 
them for their investment in better schools 
qualified teachers, modern buildings, and plenty 
of good teaching tools and learning tools. 
These are factors that mean much in planning 
the very best educational opportunities for the 
child. 


Significantly for educators the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has become conscious 
of the possible relationship between economi 
status and the educational level of a commu- 
nity. Recently they set their research staff at 
work on the problem. The Chamber has just 
released the findings of the study. Some of the 
highlights follow: 


1. “The cost of education is an investment that 
local citizens and business can well afford in 
increased measure, when related step by step to 
the improvement of local economic conditions. 

2. “In order to maintain a representative Re- 
public under the system of private endeavor, initia- 
tive and direction, business must discover basically 
sound measures for the expansion of our dynamic 
economy. Education is an essential investment in 
that expansion. 

3. “Since education has been and should con- 
tinue to be a local function—at least at the state 
level—every community should ascertain its own 
educational status and economic condition and set 
to work immediately to utilize education as a 
lever for its own advancement.” 


The report of the Chamber emphasizes that 
“all nations want to be 


more prosperous. All 
Underlying all 
realization 


want a higher income. 


factors pointing to the of this is 
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SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD 
FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE List 


Teaching the Child to Read, by Guy L. Bond 
and Eva Bond. Macmillan, 1944. 356 p. 
$3.00. 

® If you are looking for a most readable, in 

teresting, informative, and helpful book on 

the teaching of reading to elementary school 
children or pupils in the secondary school who 
are in need of instruction in basic reading 
skills, you may turn to this book with conf. 
dence in the suggestions you will find. The 
authors, writing from a background of exten- 
sive research in the problems of reading, dis- 
cuss such topics as the factors in and develop. 
ment of a readiness for beginning systematic 
instruction in reading at the first grade level, 

Also the development of basic reading tools, 

word recognition techniques, and interests in 

reading at all grade levels and the application 
of these techniques to the reading of content 
subjects are effectively treated. 


Toward a New Curriculum; extending edu- 
cational opportunities of youth and adults, 
1944 Yearbook. National Education Associ- 
ation—Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. The Department, 1944. 192 p. 
$2.00. 

® This is an excellent source book for teachers 

who are adjusting their teaching to a sound 

modern philosophy of education. The yearbook 

committee under the Icadership of Gordon N. 

Mackenzie, Professor of Education, University 

of Wisconsin, and J. Cecil Parker, Educational 

Services, Branch Office of Price Administra- 

tion, Washington, D. C., co-chairmen, com- 

piled reports of classroom projects and proce- 
dures in which teachers from various geographic 
areas have actually participated and which are 
designed to enrich the life experiences of the 
pupils involved. These reports describe new 
kinds of involving 
community service, work experiences, and ex- 
periences which lead to richer personal living 
on the part of the pupils. Techniques for more 


educational experiences 


effective use of community resources and for 
extending educational opportunities to persons 
not now enjoying adequate educational oppor 
tunities are included. 

DELIA E. KIBBE 

Elementary School Supervisor 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 
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EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER SESSION —Freshman period (attendance re. 


June 23, Saturday—Registration 

June 25, Monday—lInstruction begins 

June 25, Monday—F oreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Wednesday—No classes 

July 14, Saturday — Condition examina- 
tions 

August 17, Friday—8-week session closes 


SUMMER SEMESTER 
May 28, 29, Monday, Tuesday—Examin- 


ations for admission 
May 31, June 1, 2, Thursday to Saturday 


Administrative Officers 


DYKSTRA, CLARENCE ADDISON, A. B., LL. D., 

L. H. D., Lit. D., President of the University 

FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, Ph. D., Dean of the 
Summer Session 

BALDWIN, IRA LAWRENCE, P/. D., Dean of the 
Graduate School 

MEEK, WALTER JOSEPH, Ph. D., Acting Dean 
of the Medical School 


FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, PA. D., Acting Dean of 
the School of Education 

FRED, EDWIN BROUN, P+. D., Dean of the 
College of Agriculture 

GOODNIGHT, ScoTrt HOLLAND, PA. D., LL. D., 
Dean of Men 

HOLT, FRANK Oscar, Ph. M., D. Ped., 
Director, Department of Public Service 

INGRAHAM, MARK Hoyt, Pd, D., Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science 

JOHNSON, F. Evuis, B. A., E. E., Dean of the 
College of Engineering 


quired) 
June 2, Saturday—Upper class registration 
June 4, Monday—Instruction begins 
June 4, Monday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 
July 4, Wednesday—No classes 
July 14, Saturday —Examinations for re. 
moval of conditions 
September 3, Monday—No classes 
September 7, Saturday—Foreign lan- 
guage attainment examinations 
September 12-15, Wednesday to Satur. 
day (noon)—Final examinations 


of the Summer Session 


KIVLIN, VINCENT EarL, M. S., Assistant Dean 
of the College of Agriculture 
RUEDISILI, CHESTER HENRY, PA. D., Assistant 
Dean, College of Letters and Science 
RUNDELL, OLIVER SAMUEL, LL. B., Professor 
of Law, Acting Dean of the Law School 
TROXELL, Mrs. Louise, B. S., Dean of Women 


BURKE, LAURANCE C., B. L., Acting Director 
of the Library 

BUTTS, PORTER FREEMAN, M. A., Director of 
the Union 

COLE, LLEWELLYN R., M. D., Director of the 
Department of Student Health 

HALVERSON, DONALD LITTLEJOHN, M. A. 
Director of Residence Halls 

McCaFFrey, MAurIice ERVE, Secretary of the 
Regents 

MERRIMAN, Curtis, Ph. D., Registrar 

PETERSON, ALFRED WALTER, B. A., Comp 
troller 

WHITE, ALDEN WesLEY, B. A., Acting Sec 


retary of the Faculty 
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] 1945 Summer Session 
The need for competent people increases from day to day. Refreshed education and 
a education along new lines are essential in meeting the increasingly difficult problems which 
an 5 
1) ; : we : : ; wer . 
ER face us on all sides. In recognition of these needs, the University of Wisconsin presents 
“ss the 1945 Summer Session program. The following courses indicate the broad frontier of 
wie education opportunity available in the 1945 Summer Session. 
ie Adult programs in home economics Modern viewpoints in psychology 
ee 
Agricultural courses in all fields News photography 
ce re- Biochemistry of nutrition Origins and history of World War II 
Comparative studies in foods Principles of adult education 
ration Contemporary American political theory Principles of advertising 
} Contemporary American literature Principles of educational and vocational guidance 
udge yntemporary philosoph 
g C P YF sated Principles of insurance 
Contemporary problems of international relations : 
. ; 7 -rinciples of physical fitness 
Cooperatives (Agriculture) Probl ' ; 
aS : 7 rh -m é tion 
Or re- Creative writing institute a 
j Bx 7 ) y vate) itv 
Economic stabilization Psychology of personality 
Economic institutions in the post-war economy Psychology of speech 
lan- Education of the deaf (use of modern acoustic Public finance: Taxation (seminar) 
instruments ) Public utilities 
Satur: Education of the partially-seeing child Publicity and public relations 
5 Fducational, social and vocational guidance Radio and society 
Elementary school workshop and laboratory school Radio news writing 
® . i 
10n Elements of broadcasting Radio workshop 
French civilization—19th century and contempo Recent history of the United States, 1912—45 
Dean rary France Reorganization of rural schools 
Geography of Europe Rural social trends 
sistant Geography of North America Secondary school workshop 
ce Government and problems of democracy School and community health problems 
Lesser Housing problems (seminar) Social psychology 
School Industrial psychology Social psychology of leadership 
fom Intercultural education workshop Special chemical problems 
International trade Special techniques and appliances used in the 
Job and occupational analysis teaching of the blind 
rector Language training of the deaf Techniques of guidance 
Latin-American life and civilization (Spanish) The books that have made civilization 
tor ol Methods and materials in the education of the The modern city 
blind in the elementary school United States History, 1860 to the present 
yf the Modern philosophy of education Visual instruction 
Wee 
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University of Wisconsin 
1945 Summer Session 


Course Offerings 


Summer Semester 


The Summer Session of the University of Wisconsin in 1945 will include a full semeste 


of work and an eight-week session for both undergraduates and graduates. 
Registration for the summer semester will be held May 28 and 29 and classes will star 
June 4. This session will close September 15, examinations being held from September 12-15 


Registration for the eight-week session will 
June 25. The eight-week session closes August 17. 


BOTANY Assistant Professor Evans; Assis- 
tant: 1, General botany; 100, Senior thesis; 
153, Botanical technique; 180, Advanced 
botanical problems; 200, Research. 


CHEMISTRY Professors Hall, Mathews 
(Chairman); Assistant Professors Klein, 
Wilds; Instructors Bender, Ihde, t 
Assistants: la and 4a, General chemistry; 1b 
and 4b, General chemistry; 11a, Quantitative 
analysis; 11b, Quantitative analysis; 99, Special 
chemical problems ; 100, Senior thesis; 117, 
Inorganic preparations; 120a, Organic chem 
istry; 121a, Organic chemistry (laboratory) ; 
123, Characterization of organic compounds; 
125, Advanced organic 130a, 
Physical chemistry; 131a, Physical chemistry 
(laboratory) ; 131b, Physical chemistry (lab 


preparations ; 


oratory) ; 151a, Advanced inorganic chemistry ; 
y : ) 
200, Research in organic chemistry; 201, Re- 
search in general chemistry; 202, Research in 
shysical chemistry; 206, Research in inorganic 
ph) y 


and analytic chemistry. 


Anderson: 
Public 


ECONOMICS 
la, General 


Acting Instructor 


economics; 124, finance: 


taxation, 


ENGLISH Professors Clark, Fulcher, Quin 
(Chairman); Assistant Professor Mass 
Wood; Instructor Wiley: 1a, Freshman Eng 
lish 


lana 
(first semester); !b, Freshman English 
(second semester) ; 2a, Intermediate composi 
tion; 9,* Non-credit course in practical English 
for students whose native language is Spanish; 
33a, Introduction to English literature (first 
37a, 10b, 
American literature ; fiction ; 
157,* Milton. 


semester) ; Shakespearean drama; 


150,* American 


FRENCH Professor Michell; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Milligan; Instructors Glauser, McClain: 


offered if there is sufficient demand 


* Will be 
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i 


be held on June 23 and classes will begin on 
For general information see pages 236 to 238 


la, First semester French (intensive method) ; 
la, First semester French (traditional method); 
10a, Third semester French; 15a, Elementary 
composition and conversation; 15a, Labora 
tory; 21b, Elementary survey of French litera 
ture, 17th and 18th centuries; 80, Supervised 
reading; 123, Modern 
drama: 180, Advanced independent reading 
200, Research in French literature or linguistics 


individual French 


GEOGRAPHY Lecturer Durand (Universit) 
of Tennessee): 1, Physical geography—the 
natural environment; 6, World regional geog 
raphy; 127, United States industrial geography. 


GERMAN Assistant Professors Miss Kittel 
Riegel: 1a, (Conventional) First semester 
German; la, First semester German (Con- 
versational) ; 1a and 1b (combined) First year 
German (8 credits) ; 1b, Second semester Ger 
man; 10a, Third semester German; 10b, Fourth 
semester German; 15a, Conversational German 


HISTORY Professor Knaplund (chairman) 
Lecturers Easton (University of West Vir 
gua), Stampp (University of Maryland): 3b, 
European civilization, 1660 to the present ; 4a, 
United States history, 1763-1860; 124a, Re 
cent history of the United States, 1873-1912 
139a, The age of Imperialism, 1870-1918. 


MATHEMATICS Professors Evans, Langer 
(Chairman); Assistant Professors Bruck 
Everett; Instructor Miss Allen: 1a, Algebra 
and trigonometry; 1b, Algebra and_ analytic 
geometry; 3a, Algebra and trigonometry; 3b, 
Algebra and analytic geometry; 7, Mathemat 
ical theory of investment; 101a, Calculus; 101b, 
Calculus; 104a, Statics; 112, Differential equa 
tions; 115, Theory of equations; 122, Proyec: 
tive geometry. 


PHILOSOPHY Profes sor Otto (Chairman, not 
On itaff ) » Associate Profess or Garnett: 11, Ele- 
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mentary logic; 41, Introductory ethics; 132, 


History of modern philosophy. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION Work in this depart- 
ment is required of all students. For details 


page 23 

PHYSICS Professor Ingersoll (Chairman); 
Associate Professor Winans; Assistant Profe f- 
r Beeman; Resident Lecturers Miss Bainter, 
Oakley; Assistants Mrs. Carter, Hanson, Hoff, 
Mrs. Johnson, Youngner, Zilsel; 1a, General 
physics (including laboratory); 1b, General 
physics (including laboratory); 100, Senior 
thesis; 112, Atomic structure; *117, Physical 
optics; *118, Kinetic theory of matter; 180, 
Independent study; 200, Graduate research. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Lecturer MacMillin 
(League of Wisconsin Municipalities): 13, 
Municipal government. 

PSYCHOLOGY Professor Harlow: 1, Intro 
duction to psychology; 108, Human emotions; 
\41, Psychological testing 

SOCIOLOGY Professor McCormick (Chair 
ian): 1, Introductory sociology; 163, Modern 
population problems; 164, Problems of racial 
and other minority groups in the United States 


SPANISH Ivstructor Hesse; Acting Instructor 
Leroy; Assistant Schmerda: 1a, First semester 
Spanish; 1b, Second semester Spanish; 10a, 
Third semester Spanish; 16, Elementary com 
position and conversation; 21, Elementary sur 
vey of Spanish literature; 25, 


omposition and conversation: 112, Compost- 


Intermediate 


tion and conversation; 180, Advanced inde 


pendent reading. 


SPEECH Associate Professor Myers; Assistant 
Mrs. Hinze: 


Elements of persuasion; 6, Voice training; 


1, Fundamentals of speech; 4, 


Public speaking; 110, Elements of broadcast 
ing; 180, Advanced independent reading 


ZOOLOGY Assistant Professor Hasler; As 
‘stants Ely, Johansson: 1, Animal biology; 
180, Advanced 200, 


zoological problems; 


Graduate research, 


ah Either 117 or 118 will be given, according to 


lemand 


January, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


University of Wi 
1945 Summer 


College of Engineering 





The College of Engineering is operating the 
year round on three terms each of full semester 
length. This accelerated program is planned 
particularly to supply the U. S. Navy with 
engineers on the Navy V-12 Program and also 
in the national interest to speed up the supply 
of engineering graduates. While the offerings 
of the summer term in 1945, beginning July 
2nd, will in general correspond to the second 
semester of the academic year, high school 
graduates and those planning to transfer from 
pre-engineering courses in other colleges will 
find it possible to secure a schedule of essential 
subjects. It is not necessary to postpone entrance 
until the November term. 

Inquiries should be directed to F. Ellis John 


son, Dean of the College of Engineering 


College of Agriculture 


Students in Agriculture and Home Economics 
may accelerate their college programs through 
attendance in the summer semester. The courses 


in the summer semester are offered under the 
same regulations as stated in the regular catalog 
for Agriculture 1944 
for Home Economics, pages 5 to 20 For addi 


Dean V. ] 


16, pages 9 to 18, and 


tional information, write Assistant 


Kivlin 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY Prof es r 
Frazier (Chairman): Profi y Mi 
McCoy: 1, General survey of bacteriology; 120 


Advanced general microbiology ; 200, Research 


y 1ssociate 


231, Seminary 


AGRONOMY Professor Graber (Chatrman); 
Assoctaki Py i for Ablgren: 
practices in crop produ tion; 180, Speci ul prol 


Re SCA h 


1, Principles and 


lems; 200, 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professors Bohstedt 
(Chairman), Fuller; Assistant Grummer: 1 
Livestock production; 5, Meat production and 
180, Special problems; 200 


carcass value: 


Re search. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY Professor Jac kson (Chair- 
man): Associate Professor Thomsen: 1, Intro- 
duction to dairying; 42, Standards of quality 
for production and distribution; 180, Special 


problems; 200, Research 
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SOILS Professors Graul, Truog (Chairman): 


1, Soils and soil fertility; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


HOME ECONOMICS Professors Miss Cowles 
Mrs. Reynolds; Assistant Professor Mrs. Lein 
dorff ; Instructors Miss Garrett, Mrs. Bent: 2, 


Introduction to related art; 6, Nutrition and 
dietetics; 110, Family economics 
Law School 

Professors Campbell, Hall, Gansewitz (se 
ond half), Page (first half), Rundell. 

First Year Courses: Criminal law Equity 
Property Torts 

Second and Third Year: Conveyancing 
Damages: Automobile accidents: Insurance 


Municipal corporations ; Suretyship ; Wills 


Military Science 
fi. Col 


le ion, ¢ apt 


Clarke (Commandant), Maj. Hud 
Sandegren, Lt. Zillman 

Military Science 1s required of all freshman 
and sophomore men between the ages of 14 
and 6, 


who are citizens of the United States 








and who meet the physical requirements, Ip 


1 


struction is conducted by officers of the Arm 
of the United States in Branch Immaterial sub 
jects. No academic credit is given. Instructios 
is given for three hours each week. 

Branch Immaterial 
Branch Immaterial 


4a, First semester basic 
’4a, Third semester basic 


School of Nursing 


The first semester of the resident professional 
instruction is being offered to students who 
have completed the specific requirements. All 
inquiries should be sent directly to the Director 
of the School of Nursing. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY Associate 
Assistant Professor 
tors Peabody, Thill; Staff: 1, 
and treatment of general medical and surgica 


Profe 
yw Carns: Currert: In 
Recognitior 


ip 
‘hid 


CISCASE 


NURSING Professor Murray; Assistant Py 
ws Emanuel, Sebore; Instructors Crumt 
Dunn, Ferrier, Ziegel: 2, Nursing arts in rela 


tion to medicine and surgery. 


THERAPEUTICS Professor 
Professor Seborg: a 


Tatum; Assista 
Materia medica. 
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tion 


College of Letters and Science 


Hagen: 107, Art history of the theater and the 
stage from antiquity to the present; 154, His- 
‘ory Of art 
indamental problems. 


from Giotto to Cezanne and its 


BOTANY Associate Profe ssor Muss Fisk: 
Assistant Professor Stauffer; Assistant: 1, Gen 
ral botany; 100, Senior thesis; 130, Identifi 
ition and classification of seed plants; 138, 
Native trees and shrubs; 146, Plant physiol 
180, Advanced botanical problems; 200, 


RY» 


Research 

CHEMISTRY § Professors Mathews (Chair- 
nan), McElvain, Walton; Assistant Professor 
Klein; Instructor Hesse; Assistants: 1a, Gen 
ral chemistry; 1b, General chemistry; 3, Qual 


ative analysis; 99, Special chemical problems; 
)), Senior thesis; 120a, Organic chemistry ; 
20b, Organic chemistry; 121a, Organic chem 
try (laboratory) ; 121b, 
(laboratory) ; 200, Research in organic chem 


Organic chemistry 


tty; 201, Research in general chemistry; 202, 
Research in physical chemistry. 


CLASSICS 
1, Classical mythology; 122, Classical art and 


Professor Agard (Chairman): 


atchaeology; 231, Survey of Latin literature. 








Greek given on request. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE Pyofessors 
Agard, Buck (Chairman); Assistant Professors 
Mrs. Alberson, Rossi: 9, The 
made civilization: 51, Classical mythology; 53, 
Italian masterpieces in The 
development of the drama: tragedy; 173, Mod- 
em biography; 178, 


books that have 
translation: 170, 


Contemporary problems 
in the literature of the last quarter century; 
200, Seminar in literary criticism 


ECONOMICS Professors Ellsworth, Gaum- 
itz, Glaeser, Professor 
Sthaars: 118. 1 the 
Post-war economy; 127, (Agric.) Cooperation; 
130, Statistical method: 139, Principles of in- 
surance; 142, Public utilities: 144, Capitalism 
aid socialism: 156, International trade; 182, 


Economic stabilization. 


Perlman; Assoctate 


Economic institutions in 


ENGLISH Professors Clark, Fulcher, Hanley, 
Pochmann. Quintana (Chairman); Associate 


january. Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM Professor 


University of Wisconsin 
1945 Summer Session 


Eight-Week Session 


Professors Eccles, Miss W ‘allerstein;: Assistant 
Professor Cassidy: 1a, Freshman English; 30a, 
Survey of English literature; 120, Anglo- 
Saxon; 123, History of the English language, 
137b, Shake 

160, The 
1745-1798 ; 


134, The Romantic Movement ; 


speare; 139, The English novel; 
sixteenth century; 162, Literature 
170, Contemporary American literature; 174, 


Major American prose writers 


Wntters’ Institute 


During the eight-week session a new Institute 
is being inaugurated Writers’ Institute 
Three courses are to be offered in the Institute 
proper. Professor Helen White of the Depart 
ment of English will direct two of the courses: 
English 103 (Creative Writing), and English 
107 (Novel Writing). The third in 
play writing, is to be conducted by Professor 
Ronald E. Mitchell of the Department of 
Speech, Director of the University Theater 
will 


the 


course, 


Enrollment in these courses be limited 
and it is believed that through such limitations 
only fully-qualified students will be admitted 
to the courses, and that the highest standards 
of performance thus will be assured 

Although no names can as yet be definitely 
announced, it ts hoped that two or three emt 
nent writers—one a novelist, one a playwright 

will be associated with the Institute, each to 
be in Madison for three or four days for a 
public address and to hold consultations with 
the students enrolled in one or another of thé 
special courses 

The courses to be offered specifi ally within 


the Institute ar¢ 


English 103. Creative Writing. 2-6 crs 
Professor White 
English 107. Novel 
Professor White 
Speech 120. Play Writing. 2-6 crs. Pro 

fessor Mitchell. 


Writing. 2-6 


It is important that anyone desiring admis 
sion to any of these courses in the Writers 
Institute should communicate as soon as pos 
sible with Professor Ricardo Quintana, Chair 
man of the Department of English. Applicants 
should state their previous experience as writers, 
and should also, if possible, submit manu- 
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scripts, which will be returned to all appli- 
cants upon request. 

Courses to be offered by various departments 
during the session which may be of interest to 
people enrolling in the Writers’ Institute are 
listed below. Some can be audited or taken for 
credit. 

Art History and Criticism 107, Art history 
of the theater and stage from antiquity to the 
present. Comparative Literature 9, The books 
170, The devel 


73, Modern biography ; 


that have made civilization; 
ment of the drama; 
178, Contemporary problems in the literature 
of the last quarter century. English 134, The 
Romantic 139, The English novel; 
160, The century; 162, 
1745-98; 170, Contemporary American litera- 
ture; 174, Major American prose writers. Jour- 
nalism 105, Writing and selling special fea- 
ture articles; 126, Short story writing. Speech 
115, Radio 
society > iE: 


Movement; 


sixteenth Literature 


i0, Fundamentals of stagecraft; 
116, Radio 
Theatre direction 


workshop; and 


FRENCH Associate Professors Harris (Chair- 
man), Leveque, 


Miss Johnson; Instructor Miss 
Baratte: 1a, (Intensive) First semester French; 
25, Intermediate composition and conversation; 


128, Advanced composition and conversation 


(French Club and Realia); 134, French lit 
erature 1750-89: 150b, French civilization, 
19th century and contemporary France; 180 


Advanced independent reading; 
Meth.) 


foreign language; 


181 (Educ 
Advanced course in the teaching of 
190, French phonetics; 200, 
Research in French literature or linguistics. 


ITALIAN Assistant Professon Rossi: 1a, First 
semester Italian; 1b, Second semester Italian: 


10a, Third semester Italian; 53, Italian master 


pieces in translation; 180, Advanced ind 
pendent reading; 200, Research in Italian 


literature. 

GEOGRAPHY Professor Finch (Chairman), 
Instructor Kuchler: 101, Geography of Europe; 
103, Geography of North America; 106, Agri 
cultural geography. 

GEOLOGY Professor Emmons (Chairman): 
*17, General geology; 106, Gems and precious 
stones. * (Accepted for science credit.) 

GERMAN Professor Rehder; Resident Le 
turer Palmer: 1a, First semester German (con- 
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ventional) ; 149, The Romantic Movement jj 
Germany; 150, History of the German lap. 
guage; 200, Individual reading. 


HISTORY Professors Easum, Hes selting 
Knaplund (Chairman), Post; Associate Profe 
rors Jensen, Phillips: 3a, European civilizg 
tion, 800-1660; 4b, United States histon 
1860 to the present; 37-137, Origins an 
history of World War II; 114, Sectionalism an 
the Civil War; 124b, Recent history of the 
United States, 1912-1945; 142a, The Elin 
bethan Era; 178a, The Hohenzollern Empite 
1870-1918; 252, Historical method; 258 
Seminary in the history of the British Empire 
261, Seminary in American history. (See als 
Educational Methods, page 231.) 


ITALIAN See paragraph above. 


JOURNALISM Professors Hyde (Chairman 
Thayer; Associate Professors Fellows, Mi 
Patterson; Instructor Hawks: 2, Newspape 
10, News photography ; 105, Wn 
ing and selling feature articles; 109, Copyrigl 


report Ing; 


and libel laws; 115 (Commerce) Advertising 
122, 124, Publicity an 


public relations; 126, Short story writing; 19 


Radio news writing; 


Supervision of journalistic classes and_ stude 
publications; 200, Master's thesis; 205, Inde 


pendent research. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE Associate Professor Alle 


(Director of the Library School); Assista 
Professor Miss Runge; Lecturer to be a 


nounced: 1, Course for public librarians; 15 
Library science for the teacher; 151, Book s 
lection and service in the school library. 


MATHEMATICS Professors Evans, Langet 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Trump; A 
sistant Professors Bruck, Everett: 108, Colles 


geometry; 115, Theory of equations; 13) 


Mathematics of educational statistics; 16) 


Mathematical applications. 


MUSIC Profe Sfors Burle igh, Coon; Associa 
Professors Dvorak, Iltis (Chairman ), Swinne) 
Church, Mauss Eastmar 
Lecturers Prager (Madison Civic Symphony) 
Kugel (Carroll College): All courses in t 
field of teacher training will be integrated an 
articulated with the Music Clinic for two weeks 
July 8 to 21, the Clinic serving as a laborator) 
for this period. Regular classes and prepati 


Assistant Professors 


tion will be replaced by (1) required attenc 
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ance at full and sectional rehearsals of the All- 
State high school groups, (2) conferences or 
dasses with the Clinic staff, (3) reports on 
various phases of the Clinic work. 
20a, History and appreciation of 
75-b. Instrumental class instruction; 76, Con- 


music. 


ducting; 85, Summer session band; 102, Studies 
in curriculum and instruction in school music; 
138, Advanced choral technique; 175a—b, Ad- 
vanced instrumental class instruction; 176, Ad- 
vanced conducting. Applied music: Piano 51, 
$1. 71, 81, 91-; Voice 62, 72, 82, 92; Violin 
63, 73, 83, 93; Organ 64, 74, 84, 94. 


The Sixteenth Annual Music Clinic 
July 8-21 (two weeks) 

Associate Professors Dvorak, Iltis (Chair- 
man); Assistant Professor Church; Lecturers 
Prager (Madison Civic Symphony), Kugel 
(Carroll College), Stewart (High school and 
junior College, Mason City, lowa), Wailliam- 
on (Westminster Chow College, Princeton, 
\. J.), Jones (Princeton Seminary). 

For Teachers, Directors and Organists: Band 
and Orchestra Directors Conference; Choral 
Directors Conference; Organ and Church 
Music Conference; String Technique Class; 
Woodwind Technique Class; Brass Technique 
Class. Fee: $15. (No fee for regularly enrolled 
summer session students) 

For High School Students: The All-State 
Band; The All-State Chorus; The All-State 
Orchestra; Courses in Fundamentals of Must- 
canship; Piano classes; Special teachers in all 
band and orchestra instruments. Fees: Tuition 
$7.50; Room and board $22.55. 

For clinic bulletin, application blanks and 
omplete information, write: MUSIC CLINIC, 
Music Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


PHARMACY Professor Uhl (Chairman); 
Assistant Professors Busse, Dunker: 3, General 
pharmacy ; 20, Elementary prescription practice ; 
100, Senior thesis: 114, Materia medica; 124, 
Manufacturing pharmacy ; 180, Advanced phar- 
maceutical problems; 200, Research; 250, Con- 
ference of research workers. Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry: 24, Organic chemistry for pharmecy 
students: 100, Senior 126, Pharma- 
eutical inorganic chemistry; 200, Research. 

(The courses in pharmacy will be given if 
there is sufficient demand.) 

PHILOSOPHY Professor Otto(Chairman, not 
n the staff); Assistant Professor Fries: 1a, 


thesis ; 


january, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 
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Introduction to philosophy ; 134, Contemporary 
philosophy: Bergson’s philosophy and related 
ways of life. 


PHYSICS Professors Roebuck, Wahlin; 
Assistants Miss Coo pe r, Miss Duroux: 1a, Gen- 
eral physics; 41a, General laboratory practice; 
lb, General physics (second semester); 41b, 
General laboratory practice; 100, Senior thesis; 
*102, Advanced heat; *103, Advanced light; 
i04b, Electronics: 115, Introduction to thermo- 
dynamics; 180, Independent study; 200, Grad- 


uate research, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Associate Professor 
Ebenstein; Lecturer Fernbach (Untversity of 
Virginia): 128, Comparative government: 
Continental Europe; 129, and 
problems of democracy (of particular value to 
138, Contemporary problems of 
166, Contemporary 


Government 


teac hers) ; 
international — relations; 


American political theory. 


PSYCHOLOGY Lecturers to be named; 
Assistant Professors Grant, Magaret; Assist- 
ants: 1, Introduction to psychology; 25, Expert- 
mental psychology; 50, Applied psychology ; 
115, Industrial psychology; 117, Clinical psy- 
chology; 127, Psychology of personality ; 144, 
161, Modern 


Psychology of learning; view- 


points in psychology. 


SOCIOLOGY Lecturer Gist (University of 
Missouri); Assistant Professor Gerth: 2, \ntro- 
duction ot social problems; 125, Rural com- 
munity organization and development ; 139, 
Social psychology; 174, The modern city; 194, 
Social psychology of leadership 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Professor Berk- 
owitz; Associate Profe ssors Kasten, Neale- 
Silva; Acting Instructor Leroy; Assistants Miss 
Cabrera, Floripe, Miss Maule, Miss Rivero: 1a, 
First semester Portuguese; la, First semester 
Spanish; 1b, Second semester Spanish; 10, Sec- 
ond year Spanish; 14, Elementary conversation ; 
16, Elementary composition and conversation ; 
21, Advanced Spanish reading; 25, Intermediate 
composition and conversation; 126, Contempo- 
124, Ad- 
vanced composition and conversation; 135, 
Golden age 139, Contemporary 
Spanish literature; 153, Latin-American life 


rary Spanish American literature; 


literature ; 


* Either 102 or 103 will be given 
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and civilization; 180, Independent reading for 
undergraduates; 190, Spanish phonetics; 200, 
Independent reading for graduates; 209, Liter- 
ary Seminar, Nineteenth Century literature. 


SPEECH Professors Ewbank, Hagen, Weaver 
(Chairman), West; Lecturers Miss Latimer 
(Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia), 
Miss Rasmussen (Madison Public Schools), 
Miss Wells (Mt. Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass.); Associate Professors Miss Bor- 
chers, McCarty, Mitchell; Instructors Buerki, 
Miss Grim; Assistant Mrs. Libman: 6, Voice 
training; 7, Public speaking; 16, Elements of 
expressive action; 18, Oral interpretation of lit 
erature; 19, Elements of dramatic production ; 
22, Dramatic reading and platform art; 25, 
Correction of speech disorders; 40, Fundamen- 
tals of stagecraft; 105, Speech composition ; 
107, Art history of the theater and the stage; 
110, Elements of broadcasting; 111, Creative 
dramatics; 115, Radio workshop; 116, Radio 
and society; 119, Theatre direction; 120, Play- 
writing; 123, Interpretation of classic litera- 
ture; 126, Advanced correction of speech dis- 
orders; 135, Advanced argumentation and de- 
bate; 141, Psychology of speech; 200, Indi 
vidual research problems; 201, Modern lead 
ers in speech education; 227, Seminary in 
speech sciences. Teachers’ Courses: See Educa- 
tion and Educational Methods, pages 230-231. 

The clinic for treatment of disorders of 
speech will be open during the summer, and 
the theatre will present a series of plays offer- 
ing full opportunity for participation by sum- 
mer session students. 

WHA, the state radio station located on the 
campus, provides facilities for practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge and techniques studied 
in radio courses. See page 235, for information 
regarding special Radio Institute to be held at 
the University this summer. 

The other Institutes which will be in opera- 
tion during the eight-week session are in the 
fields of Child Development and Creative 
Writing. See pages 233-234, 

ZOOLOGY Assistant Professors Bilstad, Has- 
ler, Wolfe; Assistant Ely: 105, Vertebrate em- 
bryology; 106, Heredity and eugenics; 111, 
Microtechnique; 124, Conservation of aquatic 
resources; 180, Advanced zoological problems ; 
200, Graduate research. 
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School of Commerce 
Professors Ellsworth, Glaeser ; Lecturer Sell 
(Northeast Missouri State Teachers College) 
Associate Professors Fellows, Gaumnitz: 2 
(Educ. Meth.) Teaching of typewriting; 2 
(Educ. Meth.) Teaching of shorthand; 11 
Marketing methods; 115, Principles of adver 
tising; 130, Statistical method; 139, Principle 
of insurance; 142, Public utilities; 156, Inte: 
national trade; 173 (Educ. Meth.) Curriculun 

and instruction in commercial subjects 


School of Education 

The program of the School of Education 
takes account of the varied professional need 
of regular and special classroom teachers a 
elementary and secondary levels, guidance 
counselors and directors, curriculum worker; 
directors, and coordinators, school psycholo 
gists, health educationists, evaluators, colleg 
teachers of education, research workers, super 
visors and administrators. The regular cours 
offering is richly supplemented by workshops 
in elementary education, in secondary educa 
tion, and in curriculum development (for 
credit), by a laboratory elementary school, ané 
by numerous institutes. 


EDUCATION Pro fes sors Barr, Ed gerton 
Fowlkes (Dean of the Summer Session), Jen- 
sen, Mackenzie, Ragsdale, Torgerson, Willin 
(Chairman), West; Associate Professors Mi 
Mahoney, Southworth; Assistant Professor 
Dawe, Eye, Sheats; Lecturers Dawson (D 
rector of Rural Service, National Educatic 
Association, Washington, D. C.), Miss Hintge 
(Director of Guidance, La Crosse Publ 
Schools), Mrs. Nemec (Elementary Scho 
Supervisor, Wisconsin State Department 
Public Instruction), Miss Patton (Board 
Education, Hartford, Conn.), Miss Peet 
(Supervisor, Braille and Sight-saving Class 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio) 
Miss Seeling (Curriculum Coordinator, Butt 
County, California), Thayer (Teacher-Trainin 
Supervisor, Wisconsin State Board of Vota 
tional and Adult Education), Waller (Coo 
dinator of Child Study, Madison Publ 
Schools ). 


Required Courses: 201, Techniques of edu 
cational research; 202, Foundations of educa 
tion; 222, Issues in elementary education (3 
first course required of students majoring ! 
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education with concentration in elementary 
education and open only to them). 


Administration: 261, Reorganization of rural 
schools; 262, Principles of educational admin- 
istration; 271, Business management of schools; 
272, School buildings; 275, Legal aspects of 
school administration. 


Foundation Courses: (Historical, psycholog- 
ical, sociological) : 104, Social history of edu- 
cation: 115, Social issues in education; 118, 
Human abilities and learning; 217, Modern 
philosophies of education. 


Child Development: 119, Child development 
(infancy, early childhood) ; 120, Child devel- 
opment (adolescence) ; 123, Early childhood 
education; 125, The exceptional child; 126 
(Speech) Advanced correction of speech dis- 
orders; 141 (Educ. Meth.) Methods and ma- 
terials in the education of the blind in the 
elementary grades; 142 (Educ. Meth.) Special 
techniques and appliances used in the teaching 
of the blind: 143, Education of the deaf: the 
use of modern acoustic instruments; 144, Edu 
ation of the partially-seeing child; 145, Lan- 
guage training of the deaf. 


Curriculum and Supervision: 174, Curriculum 
planning; 193, educational 
supervision ; 240, Elementary school workshop ; 
241, Secondary school workshop; 244, Semi- 
nary, curriculum construction (State Curriculum 
Program workshop). 


Introduction to 


181, Tech- 
niques of guidance; 182, Clinical studies in 
guidance; 183, Job and occupational analysis; 
of educational and vocational 


Guidance and Personnel Services: 


184, Principles 
guidance; 285, Educational, social and voca- 


tional guidance (advanced course). 


Measurement and Clinical Techniques: | 12, 
Statistical method applied to education; 128, 
Clinical testing: individual mental _ testing 


(Terman—Merrill) ; 130, Diagnosis of scholar- 
ship and behavior difficulties; 134, Clinical 
practice in reading; 225, Test construction; 
226, Aptitude testing. 

Vocational and Adult Education: 125 (Home 
Adult 
155, Principles of adult education; 
155 (Educ. Meth.) Teaching distributive edu 


tion subjects in the part-time school; 157, 


Economics) programs in home eco- 


nomics 


Part-time education. 
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Radio and Visual Education: 163 (Educ. 
Meth.) Classroom use of radio; 165 (Educ. 


Meth.) Visual instruction. 


Elementary Education: 135 (Educ. Meth.) 
The teaching of science in the elementary 
school; 141 (Educ. Meth.) Methods and mate- 
rials in the education of the blind in the ele- 
mentary grades; 142 (Educ. Meth.) Special 
techniques and appliances used in the teaching 


of the blind; 169 (Phys. Educ.) Health 
fundamentals for teachers; 170, School and 
community health problems; 189 (Educ. 


Meth.) Teaching of speech in the elementary 
school; 194 (Educ 
the elementary school; 197 
Methods and 
health; 222, 


240, Elementary school workshop. (See Edu 


Meth.) Language arts in 
(Educ. Meth.) 
materials in the teaching of 
Issues in elementary education ; 


cational Methods program) 


Secondary Education: 141, Secondary school 
(Educ. Methods), Curricu 
lum instruction in commercial subjects; 198 


curriculum; 173 


(Educ. Methods), The teaching of speech in 
high school; 241, Secondary school workshop 
(See Educ. Methods program) 


Special Courses: 180, Independent reading; 
200, Research or thesis; 280, Advanced inde- 
pendent reading. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS Py ofes sors Davts 
(Chairman), Nohr, West, Miss Zuill; Associate 
Professors Miss Borchers, Mass Johnson, Phil 
lips, Southworth, Trum p; Assistant Professors 
Eye , Wittich; Lecturers De Boer (Consultant 
in Reading, Chicago Public Schools), Fulcome 
(State Teachers College, Montclair, N. ].), 
Potts (American Foundation for the Blind, Neu 
York City), Miss Rasmussen (Madison Publi 


ry’ hools), Selby (Northwe stern State Te 1 hers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri); Instructor 
Ahrens: 20, The teaching of typing; 21, The 


teaching of shorthand; 70, The teaching of 


physical education; 84, The teaching of history 
studies; 97, The teaching of 


the social 


science in the secondary schools; 102, Studies 


and 


in curriculum and instruction in school musi 
132, Social studies in the elementary school ; 
133, Reading in the elementary school; 134, 
Investigations in the teaching of science; 135 
The 
school: 141, 
ucation of the blind in the elementary grades 


teaching of science in the elementary 


Methods and materials in the ed 


231 
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142, Special techniques and appliances used in 
teaching the blind; 143, Modern acoustic in- 
strumentation; 164, Investigations in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic; 165, Visual instruction; 173, 
Curriculum and instruction in commercial sub- 
jects; 178, Advanced course in the teaching of 
English literature; 179, Advanced course in the 
teaching of the English language; 181, Ad- 
vanced course in the teaching of languages; 
185, Advanced course in the teaching of history 
and the other social studies; 188, Seminar in 
home economics education; 189, Teaching of 
speech in the elementary school; 193, Studies 
in curriculum and instruction in mathematics; 
194, Language arts in the elementary school; 
197, Problems and materials in health educa- 
tion; 198, The teaching of speech in high 
school; 199, The teaching of speech in college; 
241, Workshop in secondary education. 


ART EDUCATION Professor Varnum; Asso- 
ciate Professor Miss Wilson (Chairman); 
Assistant Professor Mrs. Annen; Lecturer 
Taubes (former resident painter at Universit) 
of Illinois, Mills College, and University of 
Hawaii): 50, Freehand drawing and _perspec- 
tive; 52, Watercolor; 53, Art in everyday life; 
56, Elementary oil painting; 61, Elementary 
school art and industrial art; 62, Elementary 
creative design; 70, Art metal; 132, Advanced 
painting; 152, Advanced watercolor; 162, Ad 
vanced design; 164, Techniques of painting; 
170, Advanced art metal; 200, Graduate re 
search. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN Professor 
Nohr (Chairman), Professor Mansfield. 


Curriculum and Methods: 21, Practical phys- 
ical education fundamentals; 23, Technique of 
basketball; 29, Technique of football; 70, The 
teaching of physical education; physical edu- 


cation for elementary and secondary schools. 


Administration and Organization: 168, Organ- 
ization and administration of physical educa- 
tion; 291, Problems in organization, teaching 
and adaptation. 


Measurement and Research: 180, Advanced 
independent study; 200, Research; 293, Semi- 


nary on research studies in physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN Pyo- 
Associate Pro- 


Mahoney, Miss 


(Chairman) ; 
Miss 


;eSSor Trilling 
Miss 


fessors Cronin, 
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Meyer; Acting Assistant Professor Miss Hayes 
(University of Utah, Salt Lake City) ; Lecturer; 
Miss Bryant (University of Missouri, Colum. 
bia), Miss Hawkins (George Williams College 
Chicago) ; Instructors Miss Fox, Miss Kloepper 

Special Sports Session: A four-week sports 
session immediately preceding the eight-week 
summer session (May 28 through June 23), 
Open to any qualified student. Designed espe. 
cially for the undergraduate major in physical 
education. A maximum of four credits may be 
earned from among the following technique 
courses: archery, golf, hockey, riding, sailing 
and canoeing, swimming, tennis. Registration 
fee: $26.00 (includes clinic fee). 

Administration and Organization: 292, Organ 
ization and administration of physical educa- 
t10n. 


Conditioning, Therapeutics and Health Educa. 
tion: 120, Human anatomy; 169, Health funda. 
mentals for teachers; 171, Principles of phys- 
ical fitness; 176, Therapeutic gymnastics; 197 
(Educ. Meth.) Methods and materials in health 
education; 170 (Educ.) School and community 
health problems. 


Curriculum and Methods: 20, The teaching of 
gymnastics; 189, Curriculum in physical edu- 
cation for junior and senior high school girls; 
296, Seminar in teaching problems. 


Measurement and Research: 200, Research in 
physical education (women). 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and leisure- 
time problems. 


Special Activity Areas: Dance: The teaching 
of social dance; 49, American group dancing; 
51, Fundamental dance technique; 53, Ad- 
vanced dance technique; 60, Rhythmic form 
and analysis; 133, Accompaniment for modern 
dance (percussion) ; 149, Dance curriculum in 
schools; 160, Dance composition. Sports: 20, 
Water safety; 77, Advanced course in the tech- 
nique of sports. Weekly Clinics: One day 4 
week devoted to a selected activity (dance, 
specific sports, posture, other fitness activities) 

See courses listed above under Physical Edu- 
cation for Men. 


College of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Professor Hob- 
son (Chairman); Associate Professor Schaars: 
127, Cooperation; 180, Special problems. 
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AGRICULTURING ENGINEERING Profe ssor 
Duffee (Chairman): 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 

AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM Professor Hop- 
ins (Chairman): 180, Special problems. 

BIOCHEMISTRY Professor Elvehjem (Chair- 
jan); Associate Professor Strong: 3, Food 
biochemistry; 123, Biochemistry of nutrition; 
200, Research, 

DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professor Heizer ( Chair- 
an): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Professor Fluke 
Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
earch. 

GENETICS Professor Brink (Chairman): 
\30, Special problems; 200, Research. 

HORTICULTURE Professor Moor e ( Chair- 
yan): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 

PLANT PATHOLOGY Profes sor Keirtt ( Chair- 
an): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY Professor Hal p in 
Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
earch. 


University of Wise r 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY Professor Kolb (Chair- 


125, Rural social trends. 


Summer 


man): 
VETERINARY SCIENCE Professor Beach 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re 


search. 


HOME ECONOMICS Professors Miss Cowles, 
Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Zuill (Director); ‘Ass 
ciate Professors Miss Miss [uaire, 


Hanning, 
Miss Waite; Assistant Professors Miss Dawe, 


Mrs. Leindorff, Miss Patton; Instructors Mrs 
Bent, Miss Garrett: 111, Seminar in cloth 
ing and textiles; 112, Residence in home 
management house; 118, Home furnishing; 


119, Development of the young child in the 
home and the 122, Organ 
ization and adminisrtation of institutions; 126, 


nursery school; 
Adult programs in home economics; 127, Prob 
lems in human nutrition; 133, Practice in insti 
tution management; 135, Comparative studies 
in foods; 180, Special problems; 188 (Educ 
Meth.) Seminar in home economics education 
197, Ad 


vanced applied costume design and dress se 


194, Advanced studies in related art; 


lection; 200, Research; 223, Seminar in hous 


ing problems 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory 
Schools, and Clinics 


The Institute schedules will be planned t 


enrolled in summer session classes. 


Special Sport Session for Women—May 28 to 
June 23. Sponsored by the Women’s Department of 
Physical Education. See announcement on page 232. 
The University School for Workers: In the 1945 
Summer Session, the School for Workers enters its 
twenty-first year of service to workers of the state 
war-time 


lt continues its program of general and 


two-week institutes, the former open to 
workers from any and all or no unions, the latter 
limited to particular unions and special groups such 


and the 


special 


is church leaders, consumer 


ike. The institutes cover a ten-week period opening 


cooperatives, 


June 18 and continue to August 25. All courses of 
tudy for workers center in union management, publi 
other 


ind governmental relationships. Courses for 


groups concern their relationships with labor 


Writers’ Institute: During the eight-week Summer 
Session, a new Institute is being inaugurated—the 
Writers’ Institute. Three courses are to be offered in 

Institute proper. Professor Helen White of the 
Department of ditect two of these 


English will 


lanuary, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


o provide for maximum participation by those 


Writing), and Eng 


courses—English 103 (Creative 
lish 107 (Novel Writing). The third course, in play 
writing, is to be conducted by Professor Ronald | 


Mitchell of the Department of Speech, Director of 
the University Theater. Enrollment in 
will be limited by which only fully-qualified stu 
dents will be admitted to the 


these courses 


courses, and the highest 


standards of performance will thus be assured 


Although no names can as yet be definitely announced, 


it is hoped that two or three eminent writers— one a 
novelist, one a playwright—will be associated with 
the Institute, each to be in Madison for three or 
four days for a public address and to hold consulta 
tions with the students enrolled in inother 
of the special courses. For course details see page 227 


Town and Country Leadership Summer School: 


For the twenty-fourth year, this school, which is held 
especially for rural clergy and co workers, 
will convene on the campus of the Colles f Agri 
culture from July 9 to 20. In the 1 ne there will 
be classes considering topics of rent rest to 
rural leaders, arising out of war and post-war con 
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ditions. In the afternoon and evening there will be 


special conferences and discussions under the leader- 
ship of the various church groups. For further infor- 
mation, write to: J. H. Kolb, Department of Rural 
Sociology, 318 Agricultural Hall, University of Wis 
consin, Madison. 


Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation, July 9— 
The University Departments of Edu- 


13, inclusive 
cation, Speech, and the Medical School, in coopera 
tion with the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
will offer a five-day Institute for supervisors, case 
workers, and other members of the state and district 
staffs. This Institute will include morning and after 
noon sessions each day with experienced leaders, 
clinical specialists, and representative workers who 
will discuss problems of physical and mental illnesses, 
clinical testing and guidance, educational and occu 
pational counseling, vocational training, employment 
and follow-up 

There will be no fee for members of the state 
staffs or for representatives of other vocational re 
habilitation agencies. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Dean of the Summer Session 


Institute on Professional and Public Relations, 
July 9-10, inclusive: For all professional educational 
workers, members of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
School Board members, civic leaders, and others in 
terested in the improvement of understanding and 
cooperation between the schools and the public. The 
program for the Institute is planned by a joint com 
mittee representing the Wisconsin Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers, Wisconsin Education Association, 
State Department of Public Instruction, and School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin. For a de 
tailed program, address Assistant Professor Glen G 
Eye, Wisconsin High School 

Conference on Language Teaching: On July 
10, 
Educational Methods, Classics, English, 


11 and 12 the departments of Education, 
French 
and Italian, Polish, Scandinavian, and Spanish and 
Portuguese, with the collaboration of the language 
teachers of the state, will hold a conference on the 
teaching of languages. In addition to group meetings 
for the various languages, at which topics of specific 
interest regarding cducational methods will be dis 
cussed, there will be three general sessions, at which 
language 
a foreign 


a demonstration lesson of an unfamiliar 


by the intensive method will be presented, 
language film will be shown and discussed, and 
other types of mechanical aids will be explained. At 
two evening mectings there will be lectures by well 
known scholars in the field of language and litera 
ture. The mornings will be left free for teachers to 
visit university classes in modern languages that arc 


being taught by the 


intensive method, to attend the 
language-teaching materials, and 


f the 


various exhibits of 
to hold 
University staff. 

The Audio-Visual Institute, July 16-20, will be 


devoted to the rapidly mounting use of sound motion 


private conferences with members. ¢ 


picture films in academic and allied fields of class 


room study. Consideration will be given to existing 


film sources as well as to film subjects in the variou 
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courses of study: social studies, language arts, arith. 
metic and mathematics, vocational arts, music, art 
physical education, health and nutrition, etc. Discus. 
sions will stress not only availability and_ preview 
of existing audio-visual materials, but more important 


will present demonstrations illustrating — effective 


methods of classroom utilization. The institute pro- 


gram should be of interest to administrators, super. 
visors, and teachers since it will consider film sub 
jects and their use, at all levels of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Institute for Superintendents and Principals, 


7 


July 23-27, 
tendents, supervising principals, elementary and sec 


inclusive: For city and county superin 


ondary principals, directors of research, directors of 
guidance, and all others interested in administering 
educational programs. The program of the Institute 
includes presentations by outstanding speakers as well 
as large and small group discussions. The Institute 
is offered for those who are unable to attend the 
regular summer session and as a supplement to the 
regular work of the Summer Session. The detailed 
program may be obtained by addressing Assistant 
Professor Glen G, Eye, Wisconsin High School 
Institute on Rural Education, July 23 to 27: A 
series of discussions on the problems of rural ele 
mentary and secondary education will be 
They will accompany the Institute for Superintend 
ents and Principals and the Institute for Rural Min 
give a coverage of the school 
problems of rural villages and open country districts 


arranged 


isters and broad 

Institute on Child Development, July 30 to 
August 3. This Institute is offered by the University 
of Wisconsin to all who are interested in children 
The program morning, 
evening sessions. Special conducted tours, most of 


includes afternoon, a 
which will be taken in the mornings, will make pos 
sible the observation of the laboratory schools and 
the various laboratories working on child develop 
ment problems. The afternoon meetings will be de 
voted to such topics as health and disease of children 
the nursery school, the handicapped child, nutrition 
child welfare, and behavior and adjustment problems 
The speakers on the various programs will be out 
standing experts on the topics under discussion. Edu 
cational films dealing with various phases of child 
development will be shown in the evenings. 


There is no fee for attendance, and parents, tea¢ 
ers, students, and all others interested in the prograt 
are cordially invited to attend any and all meetings 
The afternoon of the first day will be devoted t 
registration and in the evening of that day the key 
note address of the Institute will be delivered 


Radio at Wisconsin 
The Eight-Week Radio Institute, June 25 


17: During the 





regular summer session, stafl 


bers and facilities of several instructional departn 


will be combined with those of the University Rad 
Station WHA to provide specialized instruction 10 
variety of radio courses. Visiting professional radi 
workers will supplement the offerings of the resident 
staff with special conferences and demonstrations 

realistic € 


Included will be urses giving practice 
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radio writing, announcing, acting, and production; 
studies of radio as a social force; and training in the 
techniques of classroom use of radio. An attractive 
feature of the Institute is the Radio Workshop, an 
advanced course in writing, performance, and _pro- 
duction, conducted in the studios of Station WHA 
under station staff supervision. Known as ‘The Oldest 
Station in the Nation’, WHA is on the air 13 hours 
daily throughout the summer, providing generous 
facilities for observation, study, and program par- 
tiaipation. 

For teachers and school administrators concerned 
with the place of radio in the school, the Wisconsin 
School of the Air will make available for study its 
files of transcriptions, scripts, teacher manuals, and 
survey materials, Experienced radio teachers will like- 
wise be available for consultation 

Better Listening Institute, July 23-28: 
the last week of July the University will conduct a 
six-day Institute presenting a series of short courses, 
lectures, discussion, and demonstrations for persons 


During 


interested in more effective use of radio as an instru 
ment of public service. Planned especially for PTA 
and club radio chairmen, “‘better listening’ group 
leaders, program planners and broadcasters, the Insti 
tute will consider the listener's stake in radio and 
provide opportunities for the study of techniques in 
the development of critical listening and radio appre 
ciation. Included also will be a short course in radio 
speaking based upon practice and personal guidance 
Visiting radio specialists will augment the resident 
staff. Registration fee, $7.50. 

FM Radio Institute, July 29—-August 11: For the 
first time anywhere, the University of Wisconsin will 
offer during the summer of 1945 a two-week insti 
tute for FM educational program planners, techni- 
cians, and administrators. This special conference 1s 
being presented in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education. It will be a working conference with 
selective registration and limited enrollment, designed 
to serve persons concerned with the development of 
educational FM broadcasting in the various states 

Specific problems ranging from the preparation of 
an FM license application to the details of station 
management and classroom utilization will be treated 
by leading radio educators, engineers, manufacturers 
Members 
being 


representatives, and government specialists 
of the Institute will have the privilege of 
housed together in one of the University dormitories 
Registration fee for the two weeks, $15 


Educational Workshops 


Four educational workshops will be offered this 
summer, Students in these workshops may work indi 
vidually or in small groups, free from the usual fixed 
schedule of classes, with immediate access to members 
of the staff, with abundant opportunity for individual 
and group conferences. 

Registration is limited. To be sure of a place, it is 
advisable to preliminary before 


make registration 


May 15. Requests for permission to register should 
include brief statements of 
professional status and of the problems on whicl 
applicants desire to work. 


present educational and 
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Intercultural Educational Workshop: Intercu! 
tural intergroup tensions among the people of our 
state and country demand immediate and informed 
attention. The problems these tensions present are 
not alone for schools to solve, but they are primarily 
problems of Forward-looking educators, 
both teachers and administrators, must prepare them 


selves now to deal intelligently and effectively with 


education 


these critical aspects of their responsibilities 
Intercultural Education, a 
special workshop in intercultural education will be 
held this 
Specialists in 


Spon 
sored by the Bureau of 
during the eight-week 
psychology, 
thropology and other fields will be available for lec 


summer session 


education, sociology, an 


tures and consultation. Representatives of minority 


groups will also participate in the sessions. A special 
folder will be printed later. Credits and tuition are 


described on page 237. Twenty scholarships of 
$50 each are available (through the cooperation of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews) t 
Wisconsin teachers who wish to attend this Work 
Application made to Mr. M. H 


Terry, 759 N. Milwaukee 


should be 


Street Milwauk > Wi 


shop 


Workshop in Elementary Education: This work 


shop will meet part of the time in a modern elemen 


tary school building in Madison, namely, the Wash 
ington School, 545 W. Dayton Street, and will be 
closely related to the Summer Laboratory School and 
its staff 
ratory School and special consultants in reading, lan 


The staff will include teachers in the Labo 


guage arts, arithmetic, social studies, and child guid 
ance. (Address inquiries to Mrs. Lois Neme 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison. ) 


Workshop in Secondary Education: This work 


shop is open to administrators, supervisors, coun 
selors, teachers, and curriculum committees who wish 
to do concentrated study on problems directly related 
to their work in the field. Consultants will be pro 
vided in practically all departments of modern high 
schools. Workshop techniques provide direction and 
Supervision to the educational workers who wish t 
develop plans and materials for their specific school 
responsibilities 


fessor Glen G 


(Address inquiries to Assistant Pro 
Eye, Wisconsin High School.) 


State Curriculum Workshop: This is an elemen 
tary and secondary workshop planned for teacher 


administrators, supervisors, counselors, and teach 
educators interested in participating ir tl stat 
curriculum program. Members of the state curriculur 


ommittees and others will be provided an oppor 


tunity to work on bulletin materials for the stat 
program and on the curriculum guides to be de 
veloped in the language arts, social studi ience, 
arithmetic and mathematics, the problems or cor 
program, the home industrial and fine arts, physi 
education, guidance, the library, and other areas. Sub 
groups will include conservation, cooperatives, health 
intercultural relations and aviation. A tance will 
be provided teachers desiring to work on uni I 
teaching plans. (Address inquiries to Professor Gor 
don N. Mackenzie, Department of Ed 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison.) 
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Laboratory School 


Elementary Laboratory School: In order to pro- 
vide opportunity for observation, demonstration, and 
experimentation, the School of Education presents to 
teachers, principals, superintendents, school psychol- 
ogists, supervisors, and curriculum directors, a sum- 
mer laboratory school for children from nursery school 
through the eighth grade. 

An activity program 
Laboratory School by a faculty especially selected for 
this purpose. All of the members of the elementary 
and pre-school staff are experienced in demonstrating 


will be presented in the 


a working school program. 

The work of the school is related, as far as pos 
sible, to University courses in pre-school education 
and elementary education. With certain courses an 
additional observation and 
study in the Laboratory School. The facilities of the 
Laboratory School, as well as the staff, will be avail- 
able for those enrolled in the Workshop in Elemen- 


credit is assigned for 


tary Education. 

Summer Session students who desire to have their 
children enrolled in the Summer Laboratory School 
are advised to make application for enrollment by 
April 1. The tuition fee for the six-week term of the 
Laboratory School is $7.50, payable when the enroll- 
ment is approved. Formal school credit will not be 


given to children enrolled, the purpose being to 
enrich the experience of the children rather than to 


advance them in grade location. 


The Psycho-Educational Clinic 


The Psycho-Educational Clinic in the Department 
of Education provides an opportunity for teachers to 
study pupils with learning and behavior problems at 
the elementary and the secondary school levels. Train. 
ing and experience in the use of clinical procedures 
involving observation, interviews, testing, and case 
studies will be afforded. During the summer session 
the clinic will operate in connection with the Labora. 
tory School. The clinic is directed by a staff consist- 
ing of Professor Kai Jensen, Associate Professor 
Kenneth Little, Professor T. L. Torgerson, Chairman, 
and Martha Heffernen, Clinical Assistant. 

Students enrolled in Education courses number 119, 
120, 125, 128, 130, 134, and 182 may secure labora- 
tory experience in connection with the clinic. Indi- 
vidual work of a clinical nature may be secured by 
qualified students who enroll for Education 280 with 
a member of the clinic staff. Students pursuing the 
Child Development major may also be assigned to 
the clinic for training and experience. Teachers inter- 
ested in clinical training may secure further informa. 
tion by writing to the chairman of the clinic staff. 


General Information 


SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN: This preliminary 
announcement is not 
information regarding the session. A large bulletin 
containing all general information and a detailed 
announcement of each course will be issued late in 
March. It will be sent promptly as soon as available 
to any address in response to a post-card or letter to 
the Director of the Summer Session, the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION: Students in the eight- 


week session who do not desire to become candidates 


intended to supply complete 


for a degree at this University need not comply with 
the entrance requirements stated in the following 
patagraphs. They must, however, present acceptable 
tutements showing themselves to be (a) students in 
good other 
(c) or (if not students or teachers) persons of suit- 


standing at institutions, (b) teachers, 


able attainment and purpose. Such a statement must 
be presented before admission 1 


mer session bulletin, which will be issued in March, 


granted. The sum 


will contain a form for use in submitting such 
statements 
Students may courses the 


register in any Course Of 


work of which, in the estimation of the instructors 


in charge, they are able to carry to advantage. If 
such students complete the work of a course satis 
factorily, the Registrar will, upon application, issue 
a statement to that effect, noting hours of work car 
ried and grades earned. Credit toward graduation at 
Wisconsin, however, will be given only after regular 
matriculation by one of the methods described below. 

All students 


Wisconsin enter exactly 


who enter the summer semester at 


as during the regular year, 
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viz: (1) by examination, (2) by high-school certif- 
cate (a student in either of the first two classifica- 
tions should request his high-school principal to send 
his records to the Registrar), (3) with advanced 
standing from a normal school, college, or another 
university. A student in this last classification should 
request the institution from which he comes to trans- 
mit a complete record of his preparatory and college 
credit to the Secretary of the Advanced Standing 
Committee, Bascom Hall. 

Application for admission to the Graduate School 
is made by submitting to the Graduate School Office 
an official transcript of the undergraduate record 
Requirements for degree candidacy are described in 
detail in the Graduate School bulletin. 

Graduates of accredited colleges or universities 
who desire to enter the Graduate School but who do 
not wish to become candidates for higher degrees at 
the University of Wisconsin may be admitted for one 
session on presentation of an official written state- 
ment of their graduate status. Subsequent admissions 
must be made on the basis of official transcripts 

Correspondence relative to graduate work should 
be addressed to Dean I. L. Baldwin, Bascom Hall, 
The University of Wisconsin. In writing, 
designate the field of study in which you are espe- 
cially interested 

ADMISSION ON THE WAR-VETERAN BASIS: 
Veterans of World War II who do not possess all 
of the requirements for admission and who are not 
a degree may be admitted to the 
upon giving evidence that 
they are prepared to take advantageously the sub- 


please 


candidates for 


University satisfactory 
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ets open to them. During their first year, such stu- 
jents are normally required to select their studies 
ly from courses open to freshmen. If they desire 
to take a study to which only advanced students 
are regularly admitted they must show special prep 
sation or aptitude for such course 


Candidates applying for admission on the war- 





veteran basis are required to present to the Registrar 


n advance of their coming an official statement 
f their preparatory studies for evaluation and ap 
proval. They will also take a scholastic aptitude test 


Jer the direction of the Office of Admissions 

A war veteran who does not meet fully the en 
shall be al 
credits and 





trance requirements of the University 


wed, upon acquiring the number of 


grade-points required for junior standing, to con 
inue as a candidate for the bachelor’s 
Except where 
veterans are subject to the regulations and 
nents that apply to other students 


FEES AND REGISTRATION: 


triculation fee. There is no non-resident fee for the 


legrec 


special provisions are made, wat 


require 


an 
[here is no ma 


eight-week session. Tuition of $100 for the Summer 


emester is charged students in all schools and col 
eges of the University who ate non-residents of the 


tate. If special circumstances prevail in cases of non 


resident students, certain adjustments will be mad 


f non-resident tuition. 


Semester Fees for Residents and Non-Residents 





Non- 
Residents Resident 
All College ; and Schools except 
Law and Medicine $ 48 $148 
Law School 55 155 
Medi il School 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd years 112.50 12.50 
ith year ‘pb 175 
(Including library and laboratory fees) 
Under 
raduate Graduate 
i week § 45 S$ 45 
(Including library and laboratory fees) 
Candidates for the master’s or the doctor's degree, 


who are not enrolled at the time they present then 
selves for examination, are required to pay a regis 
tration fee of $10. 

Advance registration by mail is not permitted 
Students register in person at the beginning of th 
ession. Late registration 1s permitted during the first 


week only, but late will find it difficult to 


Dtain full credit for the session 
CREDITS: The maximum student credit loads are 
etermined and Deans of the 


Letters and 


comers 


administered by the 


1espective colleges. In the College of 


Science during the Summer Semester, a maximum of 


sixteen credits be earned by 





may freshmen and a 


maximum of seventeen may be earned by students 
who have a high grade-point average, and who have 
obtained the approval of the Dean of the College. In 
order to earn a full semester's credit, graduate stu 
dents incorporate in their programs not 
than six credits of courses offered in the eight-week 


SESSION 


may more 


January, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


; UW 1st in 


University 
Summer Sess 


1945 


Students in the eight-week session may carry not 


less than six nor more than eight credits to count 
at Wisconsin without special per 
Dean ot 


nine or 


toward a degree 
mission of the Dean of the college or the 
the Summer Session. However, programs of 
ten credits are authorized upon request fot 
of transfer, promotion credit and the like. 


AUDITORS AND SPECIAL STUDENTS: Adults 


who desire to pursue college work for their proft 


purposes 


or ple isure, but without reference to a degree, also 
those who desire merely to visit lecture courses 
subjects which are of special interest to them, with 
out being held responsible for the work expected 
of students working for credit, may register in the 
summer session as auditors 

All courses are not open to auditors; those t 
which auditors are not admitted are indicated in the 


Summer Session bulletin to be issued later. Auditors 


pay the same fees as other students and enjoy the 


same privileges, except that of being included in 


work 


recitation and written 


REQUIRED WORK IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Women: Physical education is required of all fresh 


man and sophom« 





€ women registered in the sum- 


mer semester. Classes in dance, swimming, sport 
and conditioning will be offered. Opportunities 
these activities will be offered for upper class stv 


lesire of exercise and recreation 


clinic will be conducted 


dents who 
A foot clinic and 
during this session 

Men: Fresl 
to take two 


the first 


this type 


posture 





in and sophomore men are require 
hours of physical education per week 

their residenc 
fail to pass the 


for an additional 





four semesters of 
Students who 


st will be 


during 
at the University 


swimming te scheduled 


| 
hour per week 


Students who are ineligible for military scien 


physically unfit for physical edu 


physical education 1 quirement 


but not certified as 
cation, must meet the 


All transfer students who enter with less than 50 





credits are required to take physical education until 
they have attained junior standing. A failure incurred 
in physical education at another school must be 1 | 
up on entering the University. 

Exemptions: (a) Students who do not t th 
physical requirements for physical education as cet 


Student Health; (b) 





tified by the Department of 

Students who qualify and are accepted for th 
Band: (c) Students who have served thro nont ( 
more in the 1 forces. All applications for ex 
emption or d ents must be made to tl lirect 
of required physical education. In no case will pes 


mission be granted to defer work for more than on 
semester at a time and no deferment work will b 


allowed to extend into the senior year 


[he satisfactory completion of the required work 
is determined on the basis of physical fitn mot 
proficiency, and participation 

Students will provide themselves with luitab 
clothing for indoor and outdoor activities. (Indo 
regulation white sleeveless shirt and white or khak 


addition, cach m 
with a supporter, wool socks, rubbe 
soled a regulation towel 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS: The muinimun 


residence requirement for the master’s degree 1s one 


pants.) In 
himselt 


running in should pro 
vide I 


shoes and 


full year or its equivalent in summer sessions. The 
| 


eight-week session is the equivalent of one-ha 
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semester, provided a full program of graduate work 
is pursued. 

For the Ph. D. degree, a minimum of three years 
of residence is required including at least one con- 
tinuous year of work. 


BOARD AND LODGING—WOMEN: The Univer- 


sity Division of Residence Halls will again offer 
accommodations in Elizabeth Waters Hall and in 
Barnard for the eight-week summer session. Excellent 
food, well-planned social and recreational programs, 
and costs to fit the conservative budget are features 
ff the University Halls. 
Elizabeth Waters; both single and double rooms are 
Barnard. For 


Rooms are all double in 


information, address the 
Halls, Chadbourne Hall, 


available in 
Director of 
Madison 6, 


The Badger Club, a unit of four University-owned 


Residence 
Wisconsin. 
houses (formerly residences), 


and operated men's 


will be open to women students. The service offered 
includes both board and room. 

Students will find an excellent cafeteria (with 
lake-side terrace), a Grill, and the Rathskeller in the 
Memorial Union. The food and service are excellent 
and the prices are reasonable 
For students who desire to develop conversational 
ability in foreign languages, the following houses 
will be open: German, Spanish, and French. Sorority 
and numerous approved private houses will be avail 
able as residences for the two summer sessions. Ann 


Emery and Langdon Halls, two large, University 
approved and privately-operated dormitories, will also 
be open to graduate and undergraduate women. 
Prices for room and board will range from approx 
imately one-hundred dollars up, for the eight-week 
session and two-hundred dollars up, for the Summer 
Full information may be obtained by writ 
ing to the Othce of the Dean of Women, Lathrop 


Hall, Wisconsin 


semester 


University of 


FOR MEN: 


found in fraternity houses and in University-approved 


Accommodations for men will be 
lodging houses. Lists of available rooms will be com 
piled by the Office of the Dean of Men and will be 
mailed upon request after May 15th. 


FOR FAMILIES: Furnished suites, flats and houses 
available in limited numbers to re 
A list of these units and a list of 
rooms available for couples will be compiled about 
May Ist regarding 
families should be addressed to the Dean of Men. 


tor families are 
sponsibl« parties 


Correspondence housing for 


There is a tenting colony on the shores of Lak 
Mendota, where families, one or more members of 
which are enrolled in the summer session, are per 


mitted to tent. A circular of information will be sent 


* * 











in response to inquiry addressed to Supt. A. F 
Gallistel, Service Building. 

OUTINGS: A series of week-end outings is planned 
and sponsored each week-end by the Wisconsin Union 
and the ‘“‘Hoofers’” campus outing club. Lake Men. 
dota, the University Arboretum, and the hills and 
caves near Madison are included among the spots 
visited by summer session students. Qualified faculty 
people lead these excursions by launch. 

State groups or other parties who desire to organ- 
ize picnics may reserve Blackhawk Lodge on Lake 
Mendota. Bicycles may be rented at the Union 
Canoes and sail boats are available at the University 
boat house and a launch service is offered at reason 
able rates. Life guards patrol the bathing beaches, at 


which no charge is made 


SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION: The Wis 
consin Union will be the 
recreation, providing a cultivated social program t 
meet a wide variety of student leisure-hour interests 
The Union is also the recreation center for several 
units stationed on the campus. Lounges, 
library for reading, ‘get acquainted 
ypen houses, weekly dances (indoor and outdoor 
dance floors), bowling alleys, forums and concerts 
games and story hours on the lakeshore terrace, an 
art gallery, week-end outings, a symphony 
library, and a theater and concert hall wit 
almost unparalleled facilities for drama, music, motion 


all con 


center of social life and 


military 
recreational 


record 


new 


pictures, radio, dance recitals, and festivals 
tribute to a rich summer recreational experience 

Each student becomes a member of the Union upon 
registration and payment of fees, and is fully entitled 
to all the privileges of membership for that period. 

The location of the University upon the borders 
of Lake Mendota, 25 miles in circumference, affords 
unusual facilities for bathing, boating, fishing, excur 
sions, and the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usually warm and _ the 
evenings cool; as a rule, the months of June and July 
are the pleasantest of the year. 


EMPLOYMENT: The University maintains a free 
employment agency for students who are partially 
or wholly self-supporting. For information, address 
Employment Bureau, Memorial Union Building, 
University of Wisconsin. 


STUDENT HEALTH: The Wisconsin General Hos- 
pital of 550 beds, fully manned and equipped, 
augments the facilities of the University for the 
supervision and care of the health of its members 
There is a full staff of physicians and nurses in resi 
dence at the University Clinic and Infirmary during 
the session, and a constant supervision is exercised 
over the health of the students. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


In Wisconsin between 1920 and 1940 
the number of residents of elementary 
the 
Wisconsin dropped 22.72 per cent 
that the total enrollment in the 
teacher schools dropped 29.18 per 
during the same interval. 

In 1943-1944: 


of 
and 
one 


cent 


school age in rural farm areas 


1. If all the children enrolled in our 5055 
one teacher schools had been in schools with 
an average daily attendance of twenty two 
or less but as close to that figure as possible 
only 3757 schools would have done the job. 

2. Over 75 per cent of our one room 
schools had an average daily attendance of 
less than twenty, over fifty per cent less than 
fifteen and over fifteen per cent less than ten. 

3. Only one one-room school out of more 
than seven had an average daily attendance 
of twenty or more but less than twenty-five. 

i. That sixty-three districts with  sus- 
pended schools had an average daily attend- 
ance of zero or more but less than one. 

5. That only one district with school sus- 
pended out of more than fifty-one had an 
average daily attendance of twenty or more 
but less than twenty-five. 


The number of one teacher schools in 


ope ration in Wisconsin this year—1944 
1945—is 4841, a reduction of 214 from 
the number in 1943-1944, and a total 


reduction of 1160 from the school year 
1938-1939, the last school year preced 
ing the present program of district reor 
ganization. 











" THE GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGE will 
again be sponsored and financed by the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American Rev 
olution. If your school was one of the 298 
Wisconsin High schools selecting Good Citi- 
zens last year, you will know that the plan 
involves (a) the selection of a senior girl for 


—_— 
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| Capital Comments 


Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


this local honor, (b) the selection, by lot, of 
the Wisconsin Good Citizen for the award of 
a $100 E Bond given by the National Society 
at the Wisconsin State meeting in Milwaukee 
in March. In addition the Good Citizenship 
pins will be again awarded to the local repre 
sentative of each school. 

Dependability 
Patriotism are the qualities upon which the 


Service — Leadership and 
senior student in each public high school may 
choose by vote three girl members of their 
class for presentation to their faculty who shall 
elect one to be the Good Citizen from their 
school. 

While only one girl from each state is given 
the award we are equally proud of every citi 
zen. The real reason for the project is to rec 
ognize good citizenship in every community 
Surely during this great crisis we need to em 
phasize the value of citizenship in democracy 

We hope that your school will join again 


this important project by electing your citizen 


n 


and sending her name to the office of State 


Superintendent Callahan before February | 
1945 
= SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH: Wisconsin high 


school students, with a natural aptitude for 


science, may be among the 40 high-school 
seniors who will have an opportunity to earn 
at least a part of their college educations again 
this year when the Science Clubs of America 
organization sponsors its fourth annual nation 
wide science talent search. 

Any boy or girl who is a senior in a public, 
private, or denominational secondary school 
may compete in the competitive examinations 
Full information can be obtained from Science 


Service, Washington, D. C. 





Final examinations, to be given during the 
sessions of the Science Talent Institute, and 
personal interviews by a board of judges, will 
determine the award of two four-year Westing- 
house science grand scholarships of $2,400 
each and cight four-year Westinghouse science 
scholarships of $400 each. One boy and one 
girl will be selected to receive the grand schol- 
arsnips. 

Last year Wisconsin winners were Chas. W. 
Butler, Madison; Royal Corr, Milwaukee; 
Ruth Miles, Fennimore; and Wayland Noland, 
Madison. 


= MIDWEST CONFERENCE: A conference on 
elementary school problems called by the U. S. 
Office of Education, which was represented 
personally by Dr. Helen Mackintosh, was held 
in Madison on December 7-9, 1944. 

The purpose of the conference was to bring 
together elementary school supervisors of state 
departments and others interested in clemen- 
tary school education from ten of the midwest 
states for discussion of common problems re 
lating to elementary school education. Three 
general themes were presented for considera 


tion: 


I. By accepting the principle of developing the 
whole child, what re-thinking of the curricu- 
lum is necessary in order to meet changing 
conditions of living ? 

Dr. Gordon Mackenzie, Curriculum Coordi 
nator, State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

II. How can the school staff working with parents 
and community, better meet the needs of the 
elementary school child in wartime, and in the 
postwar period? 

lo eph ine Kremer, Elementary Supervise 
Austin, Minnesota. 

III. What can supervisors contribute to the solu- 
tion of problems that center around teachers’ 
personal and professional needs? 

Dr. Joy Lacey, State Elementary Supervisor 
and Director of Elementary Education, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


= HAVE YOU READ ALL OF THE RECENT DE- 
PARTMENT PUBLICATIONS? 

1. Arithmetic in the elementary school, Part I of 
the twelve year mathematics course. July 1943. Cur- 
riculum guide for the grades up to and including 
grade cight 


) 


Aviation in Wisconsin Schools, This is a reprint 
from the April 1944 issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Washington, D. C. Recommended for elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and higher institutions by 
the Wisconsin Committee on Aviation Education. 
Also contains detailed outline for a full year course 
in the science of aeronautics for high schools. 

3. A Challenge for Every Wisconsin Teacher. A 
social studies curriculum bulletin prepared jointly 
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THANK YOU 


| 
| 
The members of the staff of this depart. | 
ment take this means of conveying their | 
appreciation to the hundreds of well wishers | 
who remembered them personally during | 
the holiday season. | 








ee 


by the State Department of Public Instruction an 
State Wartime Studies Committee, August 1942. Th 
purpose is to give preliminary suggestions to teacher 
of social studies. Special emphasis is placed upon 
geography as occupying a fundamental place in th 
social studies curriculum. 

4. Helps in Planning Conservation Learning Ex 
periences. V. 1, No. 2, July 1943. The third in the 
scries of curriculum guides for the promotion of 
conservation as a basic policy in Wisconsin. Usefu| 
also as professional curriculum material in_ teach 
training institutions. 

5. Official Wisconsin School Library List, 1944 
46. Annotated list of reading materials recommended 
for purchase from the annual income from the Com 
mon School Fund, as provided for in the schoo} 
library law. 

6. The Reading Corner for Wisconsin Elementan 
School Library, 1944. A how-to-do-it manual. Reprint 
from the 1944-46 Official Wisconsin School Library 
List. 

School Lunches. Curricalum Bulletin, Jan. 1943 
A handbook that clearly presents to teachers the 
application of the fundamentals of nutrition. Cooper 
ation of Agricultural Extension Service, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin and the State 
Board of Health 

8. The Social Studies in Wisconsin Schools. June 
1943. Suggestions for over-all planning in the social 
studies area. 

9. Speech Therapy. Jan. 1944. A short-time ex 
perimental program in speech training for childrer 
with cleft lips and cleft palates. 

10. 300 Books for Boys and Girls in Wisconsi 
High Schools, 1941. Annotated list of very selective 
books of high interest levels in appealing fields 

11. Teaching Industrial Arts in Wisconsin School 
June 1938. Curriculum bulletin, V. 1, No. 3. Guid 
f teaching activities in upgrading 
the work of industrial arts. 

12. Wisconsin Official Directory 1945-1946. Pub- 
lished for the State Department of Public Instruction 
by The Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company. 75 
cents. Available only through the Eau Claire Book 
& Stationery Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

13. Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual, 1944-45 
List of books, regulations, diplomas and _ seals, cer 
tificates, promotion of reading circle activity Issued 
by the Department of Public Instruction under the 
auspices of the Wisconsin Education Association 

14. Your Future Opportunities Through Educa- 
jon, Aug. 1944. A handbook for World War II 
veterans, war-workers, and counselors. Issued by 
Department of Public Instruction, published by 
Veterans Recognition Board, Madison. Represent 
coordination in planning for the education of vet: 
erans. 

15. The Field of Speech Correction, September, 
1944, Includes scope, function and classification ol 
speech defects, with a brief comment on the speech 
teachers case load 

Note: These bulletins are available upon request 
to the State Department of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


for the selection ¢ 
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PTA’S Oppose Military Training 
= Immediate adoption of any program of post- 
war compulsory military training is opposed by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Mrs. Grace Chatterton, president of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers, re- 
ported upon her return from a meeting of the 
National Congress Board of Managers in Chi- 
cago. 

Agreeing that the selective service act will 
guarantee training for wartime and immediate 
post-war needs, the Board reaffirmed its Oppo- 
sition to adoption of a compulsory program 
“until further definite proposals are advanced.” 

“We agree that all military needs must be 
met,” a statement adopted by the Board said. 
“The operation of the national Selective Service 
Act will continue to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of trained men for our country’s present 
and immediate post-war military needs. But 
when we consider something so entirely revolu- 
tionary to our way of life as compulsory mili- 
tary training . . . we feel it our duty to know 
what we are doing and why.” 

The Board said that it felt such a program 
should be flexible, pending a definite interna- 
tional agreement about military needs for the 
preservation of world peace. Certain questions 
must be answered freely and fully—for ex- 
ample, how large a body of our young men 
would be needed for participation in a world 
police force and what type of training would 
be involved in any proposed program? Would 
it be entirely military or both educational and 
military? Would it be carried on in schools or 
army camps or in a combination of the two? 

The Board also raised the question of the 
possibility of having the system of state militia 
provided in the Constitution made to serve the 
purpose of national defense better than it has 
done in the past. 

“If the health of our youth is a considera- 
tion,’ the Board added, ‘then the answer is a 
comprehensive program of health and physical 
education from infancy to maturity. One 
year's training cannot undo 18 years of neglect.” 
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Pointing out that illiteracy has been a reason 
for the rejection of hundreds of thousands of 
men under Selective Service, the Board said 
that “‘one year in the Army is not the best 
corrective; the only effective remedy is a pro. 
gram of equalized educational opportunity for 
all children from their earliest years.’ 


Postwar Plans Recommended 

=" Comprehensive plans for wartime work and 
for preparation to meet postwar problems were 
adopted by the Board of Managers of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers a 
a meeting in Chicago last month. 

In adopting the report of its special com 
mittee on postwar planning, the Congress put 
itself on record as favoring United States par 
ticipation in an “appropriate international or 
ganization with power to enforce a just and 
lasting peace.” 

The Board proposed the development of an 
international program “for the care and pro 
tection of children and youth throughout the 
world” and endorsed ‘‘the establishment of an 
international organization for education t 
develop educational reconstruction and to pro 
mote cultural understanding among nations.” 

In its program designed to prepare the home 
front for its postwar activities, the Board called 
for an intensive study—by all local units and 
individual members—of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals for the United Nations Charter, fol 
lowed by action on them. 

The Board also endorsed the establishment 
of a guidance program in home and _ familj 
life to assist in human reconversion; in the re 
tention and conversion of such wartime com- 
munity services as may be necessary after the 
war; in the adoption of a social security pro 
gram to insure jobs for all and to provide ade- 
quate housing and health services; and in the 
promotion of good will among the various 
racial and cultural groups. 

The report of the postwar planning com 
mittee also called for emphasis on the legisla 
tive and school education program of the Con 
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gress, as Well as a dynamic leadership to pro- 
mote the improvement and strengthening of 
the educational system in terms of: 

Recognition of the needs of returning veterans 
and war workers. 

Conversion of the school program to fit peace- 
time needs. 

Rebuilding of the teaching profession. 

Provision for adequate financial support. 
Development of school building programs on 
the basis of competent surveys. 

Coordination of the school program with the 
services of child welfare agencies in the com- 
munity. 

Modernization of school laws. 

Strengthening of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the state department of education. 
Administration and control of Federal programs 
affecting local schools through the U. S. Office of 
fducation, the state departments of education, and 
local boards of education. 

Extension of the school program to provide 
educational opportunities for all the population. 


Some of that committee’s proposals also 
were embodied in the report of a special war 
committee whose plans likewise were adopted 
by the Board of Managers. This was done, it 
was explained, because for many families the 
problem of the returning veteran is already 
here. 

The war committee’s report, which has now 
become a part of the program of the National 
Congress, emphasized the need for effective 
human reconversion. In this field, the Board of 
Managers proposed: 

That parent-teacher associations encourage 
the wives and sweethearts of 
maintain acceptable standards of conduct and 
loyalty toward men in the service; and 

That parent-teacher associations encourage 
college and adult-education courses in home 
and family living and preparatory training for 


servicemen to 


government service. 

Pointing to the problems created by a great 
increase in the number of children being cared 
lor in foster homes, the Board urged parent 
teacher associations to cooperate in finding 
suitable foster homes for neglected children, to 
assist existing social with trained 
staffs, to study adoption laws in their own 
tates, and to try to obtain maximum protection 
for the adoptive children and their parents 
and uniformity in adoption laws among the 
states, 


agencies 


The program also included dissemination of 
information about the benefits available to the 
widows and children of veterans and an em- 
phasis on the maintenance and strengthening 
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of child labor laws, along with encouragement 
of work-school training programs under school 


guidance. 

The program further reads: 

“Since organized hate and falsely nationalistic 
prejudice are prevalent, parent-teacher associations 
should be alert to this problem, work for better 
human relations within their own groups, and 
cooperate with other agencies concerned with the 
problem.” 

Finally, the wartime program, like that of the 
postwar planning program, called upon local units 
to take the initiative in community discussion of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and keep their 
Congressmen informed of local sentiment on the 
plan. 


Men Are Active in PTA 

® The increasing interest and importance of 
men in the Parent-Teacher movement is illus 
trated by the number who are members of the 
board of managers of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Two men serve as officers of the state Con 
gress, and seven are chairmen or co-chairmen 
of standing committees. 

George A. Bassford, Ashland, 1s second vice 
president of the Congress, and H. B. Nash, 
West Allis, is treasurer. Chairmen of standing 
O. Christottersen, Mad 
Janney, 


committees include R. 
ison, high school service; Dr. F. R. | 
Wauwatosa, physical health; Roy Ihlenfeldt, 
Madison, rural service; A. W. Zellmer, Wis 
consin Rapids, school education and coopera 
Sevringhaus, 
Rowe, Beloit, 
Madison, 1s co 


tion with colleges; Dr. Elmer L 
Madison, social hygiene; H. (¢ 
Safety. William L. 
chairman of publicity. 
More 
Parent-Teacher 


Doudna, 


than 900,000 men are members of 
throughout _ the 
Davis, St 


who is membership chairman of 


associations 
country, according to Mrs. True 
Joseph, Mo 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


1 ovel 


Total membership in the Congress ts 
three million men and women 

One Wisconsin 
Board of Managers of the National Congress 
He is H. B. McCarty 


chairman, 


man is a member of the 


Madison, national radio 


think of the P.T.A 


as a women’s organization, Mrs. Davis empha- 


Because most persons 
sized the importance of men’s contributions to 
parent-teacher work. The present Board of 
Managers—the governing body of the National 


Congress—has seven men on its roster 
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= FOR LIFE: Ole G. Kvitle is the newest 
Badger life member of the NEA. 
= COMPULSORY YOUTH PROGRAME: ‘'Super- 


intendents’ Opinions on Compulsory Youth 
is the newest Research Bulletin of 


Available for 25¢. 


Programs 


the NEA 


= SIGN AWAY THEIR BIRTHRIGHT? Under the 
title ‘Shall the People Sign Away Their Birth 
right ?”’ the December NEA Journal editorial- 
izes on the importance of action by local and 
state education associations on a propesal to 
amend the United States Constitution. The edi 
terial urges further support for the following 
resolution adopted at Pittsburgh: 

“The National Education Association opposes 
any amendment to the United States Constitution 
which provides for a limitation on Federal income, 
inheritance, and gift taxes, and recommends to state 


education associations their vigorous opposition to 
such amendment.” 


Read the editorial and plan action by your 
local association. 


® REMINDER: Principals and superintendents 
should complete arrangements for the Regional 
the Assocation of 
School Administrators, an NEA department, in 
Chicago, February 19-21. 

Supt. Philip H, Falk, Madison, is a member 
of the commission preparing the AASA Year 
book, ‘Paths to Better Schools” 


Conference of American 


, to be mailed 


Your NEA Director 


book may be purchased from the NEA office) 


= IF | WERE A RURAL TEACHER: “If [| were 
rural teacher, I'd join the NEA by all means’ 
someone said the other day. 

The NEA collects facts, enables teachers t 
use them, defends the schools, forms policies, 
and influences legislation. 

The NEA Journal, which every member te 
ceives, supplies a background for the minds of 
the profession and helps teachers do a. better 
job of teaching in war and in peace. 

The NEA constantly points out that one of 
the major needs of the moment is for improve 
ment of rural schools of America. City and 
town schools cannot move far ahead of run! 
schools, and so the gap between the two mus 
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be narrowed by improving rural education. fipikosh 


Rural teachers will help themselves and their 
schools by supporting the NEA. Join today bj 
sending your $2 membership fee through 
school authorities, or direct to the NEA office 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6% 


DGC. 


= LATEST NEA 100%ERS: 

Systems: De Pere, South Milwaukee. 

Schools; De Pere—De Pere High; Janesville 
Janesville Education Association, Administrators and 
Supervisors, Garfield, Grant, Washington, Wilson 
Madison—Marquette; Milwaukee—Victor L. Berger 
Eugene Field, Albert E. Kagel; South Milwaukee- 





—* re Jr-Sr. High; Whitefish Bay—Richards, Wisconsin 
to AASA members early in February. (The Rapids—Wood County Normal. 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Name 
Street & City 
Address for the Journal . 
City State 
This application may be used by either new or former members. Enclose dues, $2. 
(Wisconsin Journal of Education) 
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Headline Happenings 





PRESIDENT WOOD ANNOUNCES 1945 COMMITTEES 


\ortheastern Plans 
Extension Meetings 


Henry C. Wegner of Waupun, 
airman of the Extension Service 
(mmittee of the Northeastern 
WEA, announced that two 
wnferences have already been held 
far this year, two are 
Kinitely scheduled for January, 
d others are being planned for 
iter in the year. 

On Saturday, January 
(shkosh the Extension 
(ommittee sponsored jointly with 
te State Department, the Univer- 
ity of Wisconsin, and Vocational 
xhools a conference on guidance 
The following Saturday, January 
), at Appleton the Northeastern 
nll hold a meeting for the con 
eration of the problems in the 
tld of visual and auditory aids 
bof. Kieth Tyler of the Univer 
iy of Ohio has been secured as 
iscussion leader. 

Phonics and Spelling 

At Green Bay on November 18 
he association held a conference 
a the subject of phonics and 
welling. About 250 teachers and 
dministrators from the Northeast 
tn area attended the meeting 
bof. E. W. Dolch of the School 
{ Education of the University of 


has 


school 


13, at 
Service 


linois was the “guest artist’ for 
€ occasion. 
Prior to each conference ques- 


lonnaires are sent to the teachers 
questing them to submit any 
moblems which they may have in 
he particular field to be consid 
ted. The Extension Service Com 
mittee then classifies the queries 
mitted, prepares them for dis 
ibution, and confines the discus 
M primarily to the practical 
woblems presented by the teachers 
hemselves. A special committec 
’ been appointed to prepare a 
ummary bulletin built around the 
uestions submitted and sugges- 
‘ons presented. 
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cation 








In cooperation with the Wis- 
Onin Cooperative Educational 
‘amning Program, the Committec 
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William Darling Joins 


Office Staff, Dec. 1 


Mr. Wm. T. Darling came to 
the W.E.A. office in December to 
carry on work and assist 
in general headquarters activities 
during Mr. Peterson's leave of 
absence. The former Wauwatosa 
superintendent brings to the office 
a broad background of experienc 
in public education. He is now 
and has been since the enactment 
of the State Retirement System in 
1921 a member of the Public 
School Retirement Board. Mr 
Darling is well known throughout 
the state, having spoken before 
many groups on teacher retirement 
and other subjects identified with 
education 


research 


Educational Policies 
Commission Continued 


Not long before the November 
convention we were advised that 
the Commission would 
pass out of existence at the end 
of the year, the termination of 
previous supporting revenues 
being given as the reason. How 
ever, the NEA and AASA decided 
in November that the Commission 
be considered a continuing organ 
ization and appointed the follow 
ing to membership: James Bryant 
Conant, Cambridge, Mass.; Ed 
mund E. Day, Ithaca, N. Y.; A. J 
Stoddard, Philadelphia; Francis L 


Policies 


some 


Bacon, Evanston, Ill.; George 
Stoddard, Albany, N. Y.; Edwin 
A. Lee, Los Angeles; Mrs. Pearl 


A. Wanamaker, Olympia, Wash.; 
Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis; 
Paul T. Rankin, Detroit; 
Southall, Nashville; A. C. Flora, 
Columbia, S$. C.; E. W. Jacobsen, 
Louisville; Mabel Studebaker, Erie, 


Penna. 


| held a series of meetings to con- 


| sider the health program of the 
schools—Waupun, Dec. 5; Osh 
(Turn to page 247) 


Maycie 


On January 1 Pres. Harrison I 


Wood announced the membership 


th 


f all committees for 1945 with 
the exception of the Conventior 
Committes which will be named 
later. During the course of the 
year these committees will each 
hold several meetings to plan for 
the future based on the educational 
experiences of the past 
Council on Education 
W W Theisen, Milwauk ¢ 
Chairman 
Alice Brady, Green Bay 


John Callahan, Madison 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha 
Harold Connors, Hurley 


L. D. Culver, Stevens Point 
Wm. R. Davies, Eau Clair 
Alice Drake, La Crosse 
Glen G. Eye, Madison 
Clarence Greiber, Madison 


Frances Jelinek, Milwauke« 
Inga D. Johnson, Milwaukee 
Lawrence C. Johnson, Mayville 
Alice Linehan, Ladysmith 

John Mann, Appleton 

Mrs. Olga R. Olson, Black River 


Falls 

Wm. F. Rasche, Milwaukee 
Florence Scherbarth, Whitefish 
Bay 

O. H. Plenzke, Madison—Se 
retary 


Welfare Committee 


Lester M. Emans, Madison 
Chairman 

George Beery, Whitewater, Ex 
Othcio 

Esther M Czerwonky, Mil 
waukee 

Marie Danielson, Racine 


Ida Olson, Park Falls 

Robert Scott, Cuba City 

Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 

Public Relations Committee 

R. F Waukesha—Chair 
man 

lr. H. Boebel, Kaukaun 

Radford Boeing, Oshkosh 

George E. Denman, Green 

Rudolph Hanson, Superior 

Frank O. Holt, Madison 

H. Gudwin Johnson, Milwauke« 


Turn to page 249 


Lewis, 


Bay 
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| in 


stressed in regular assemblies and 


editorial columns of school 
| papers. 
3. Some school systems have 


Although our hopes for V-Day | 


in Europe have been dampened by 
the recent turn of events and per- 
haps the progress of our armed 
forces in the Pacific theater have 
increased our hopes of an earlier 
victory in that area, the time will 
come for the recognition of V-Day, 


and the schools must be prepared. | 


A recent nationwide survey by 
the National Safety Council reveals 
that more than half of the nation’s 
schools will not close on V-Day, 
but will hold a victory assembly 
and then proceed on a basis of 
“business as usual” 


Approximately half of — the 
schools that do plan to close on 
V-Day will hold a victory assem 
bly, then dismiss classes for the 
day. The remaining half will dis 
miss school as soon as news of 
the victory in Europe is received 

The tone of V-Day plans among 
the schools is one of thanksgiving 
and re-dedication, rather than of 
unrestrained enthusiasm. From the 
reports it is evident that those in 


I 
charge of American schools recog 
the d for diverting the 
emotional re of chil 
dren to a dignified and purposeful 
tf victory 

Pattern for V-Day 

Plans for celebrating V-Day in 
the taking this pattern, 
the Council's survey 

1. Definite arrangements for the 
V-Day celebration already have 
been made by most schools. 

2. An attempt is being made 
now to get the true meaning of 
V-Day before the student body 

as a day 


The significance of V-Day 
and restraint is being 


nize nee 


actions school 


observance < 


schools are 


shows: 


re solve 


brought discussion of V-Day and 
its implications into their home- 
room programs and classes. Vari- 
ous aspects of the victory and of 
postwar problems are included in 
these discussions 

In general the V-Day assembly 
program will follow a simple pat- 
tern—patriotic music, a_ statement 
of the significance of the day, a 
tribute to graduates of the school 
in service, a prayer for those who 
have fallen and for ability to 
achieve the goals for which we are 
fighting, and a ceremony for re 
dedication to the task ahead. Many 
schools are inviting parents to 
attend the V-Day assembly 


Brotherhood Week is 
Scheduled, Feb. 18-25 


The National observance — of 
Brotherhood Week, inaugurated 
under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 


twelve years ago, is planned for 
the week of Washington's Birth 
day, February 18-25. The special 
recognition of the week presents 
an opportunity to accentuate an 
educational process which is_al- 
ready under way in many schools. 
Last year more than two thousand 
communities in every state af 
ranged appropriate events 


The National Conference from 
its home office at 381 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York is prepared to fur 
nish on request suggestions for 
Brotherhood Week programs. The 
slogan for this year is “In peace 
as in war—teamwork 


HEADLINE HAPPENINgs 


| Griffin, Veteran Co. 
Supt., Died, Dec. 13 


Edward T. Griffin, 76, former 
superintendent of the Milwaukee 
| county schools, died on December 
13 in Milwaukee. He retired, July 
7, 1941, after 24 years as super 
intendent. 

A native of Vernon, Waukesha 
county, Mr. Griffin began his 
teaching career in 1888 at what 
| is now the Maple Grove school jn 
the town of Greenfield. His life 
as a teacher covered three genera 
tions of Wisconsin school childre; 
and witnessed the changes fror 
the days of the three R’s to tl 
modern country school with it 
constantly revised textbooks an 
reference works. 

After teaching at Maple Bluf 
and Jefferson schools he became 
principal of the Troy school, taught 


four years in Oconto count 
schools, served aS seven years ; 
principal at Hales Corners, a yea 
at Silver Spring school, and twely 
years as principal of Fernwoo 
Ave school. 

In 1917 he was elected count 
superintendent of schools wher 
Milwaukee county had 40 on 
room schools. When he retired | 
1941 there were 15 

He was educated in rut 
schools, studied at home, and too 
classes at Marquette — universit 
and at the Milwaukee State Teac 


ets college. 


What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his child, that must tl 
community want for all chi 
dren.—John Dewey. 
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CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—45TH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5,Wis. 











HUFF 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Member N.A.T.A. 
30 years’ superior placement service 


cies. 
Unusual 


Alaska. Free Life 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good Teachers needed for fall and emergency vacan- 
Every state in our territory faces serious shortage. 
opportunities 


for advancement. California to 
Membership. Register now! 
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518-519 Ins. Bldg. 









TEACHERS AGENCY 


EORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N. A. T. A. 


— 43rd Year— 





adison 3, Wis. 





4th Year WRITE FOR SALARY SURVEY Member | 

ere 1 ere National | 
Good Positions SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Association | 
Good Te ache rs “Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” Teachers 
Good Service 910 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6389 Agency | 
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s— HAPPENINGS 


Foundation to 


ecember 1 an announce- 
made in the press of the 
the formation of a new 
n to be known as the 


1 Educational Founda- 





Aid Worthy Students 


and loans to high school students 


and others who possess superior 
abilities or who need financial aid 
to go to college, and to interest 


high school students in attending 


A. I. Winther Joins 
Whitewater STC Staff 


A. I. Winther, principal of the 
Marinette County Rural Normal 
for the past three years, has re 
signed to accept the position of 


Director of Rural Education at the 






































n. Inc, for the purpose of pro- | colleges and universities State Teachers College at White 
jing scholarships to the Unives The Foundation has received | water. He will assume his new 
of Wisconsin and other state | contributions from individuals and | duties on January 29. Prior t 
leges corporations and will be ready to | going to Marinette Mr. Winther 
The rporation was founded | award scholarships in January. A | Was principal of the Gillett schools 
fer a survey showed that fewer | committee of University of Wis and county superintendent - 
larships were available in Wis- | consin faculty members will re- cigs hag 8 —, _ - 
yes 1as n a member th 
asin than in other states view applications CS DE HOS Hee a: Skewes 
ce Council on Education of the WEA 
Numerous individuals and cor [he Antigo Journal, referring t nal meniher of the Execati 
rations have contributed to the | this project editorially as Com- | Commit ae il Nort 
tk. and a committee of 35 busi- | mendable Move’, remarks WEA 
m«¢ and State University ‘Mafhy not familiar with pres 
nni have been elected directors. | ent-day conditions think that any | NORTHEASTERN PLANS— 
{ J. Cleary, member of the Board | ambitious boy or girl can work his Contis Oe ; 
Reg and president of the | way through college. Some still do, D I 
) ( ) 
hwestern Mutual Life Insur- | at the cost of lowered scholastic | \’”” ae 
s ; : Dr W arren H 
C has been named presi standards or additional study vears ; f p 
es : oordinator n 
he foundation if not impaired health. For th } j 
es I ee t Wscu 
Gifts and Loans most part a college course today | for the meetings 
University scholarships will be | is a fulltime job, and in the futut Other meetings lat 
h d. The stated purpose of | the required standards are apt to | are being planned at S$ 
foundation is “to make be even more exacting nd Manitowoc 
: ’ ro, s . ° salt ° 
Library Books on Wisconsin School Library List 1914-16 
Published by, LYONS & CARNAHAN, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Price Price Price 
Orde to Dis- Order to Dis- Order to Dis- 
No tricts No tricts No tricts 
) Curtis—Why we elebrate 6495 Straub y . M 4 nad 
« holidays 80 6708 Cameron Canst 
( k Stor I stor loti Q Payne & ID 
hk oy 
, 829 Gifford & P.—R I , won a 
Freeman Chi er 1dt ” S | G ’ ’ 
ta a + Lamoreau & I bMSEr, PUP 
Freeman—Child story 1st eet Paces! aceh Ul {t Dor 
rdr 64 I I I t r 
Dougar Stories ) out ; eau & ay l Ju 
loor science 80 ras valle! ver , 
5156 Neale World Famou 6981 Mitchell — Nit Du & Brow 
picture ate se eau vty aca of = 
Schenk Christmas time 6988 Morcomb—Ked Feather 5 & | 
ra , Schenk — Easter time 
Schenk Thanksgivin th 48 We V 
time r 4 1 Schenk Thanksgivin W or 
ly Voices ¢ er time t/ 48 / La 
OR. 8 2 Schenk ——~ Valentin 
5516 Flyn Voi r rse cloth Other Chi 
bk. 8 Ste Sue « Mi er , r 
Flynt Voices , paper ; au nd Betty 
hk g 7149 Wvylie—Our starland Sallen & Othe Child 
5518 Flynr Voices erse 7312 Lyback—J/ndian legen 88 t ie y ’ 
f < 4 806 lutt—Badger tales 8 primer {t Hon n 
5788 Schenk —E aster time, 109 Yeaton Pabli V Sch 
paper — ; ico, paper Saller & Othe rag 
485 Storr Bob & Judy, 8191 Brown. Tubb Th vperience + ler r 
primer 7 4 Top, paper 4 reader, Happy Children 
Storm—Friends about u 8198 Coplan, S. & M D Scheffley & Johnsor 1 
nd by the sea, paper wound the ¢t " 
4 Storn Good times to 8202 DeKelver——Good tin Haefner — Brazi ind 
gether, Ist mols 68 the farm, paper .24 sur prises 1.10 
6488 Storm—WNeighbors & 8230 Lamoreau & Lee — Good 62 Whelen—The story of our 
helpers, 3d 2 a 86 times in the city, paper 24 othes, paper 
6489 Storm New Nip and 8233 Maloney—Boh & Judy at 112 Yeaton—Boy the back 
Tuck, 1941 preprimer 24 play, paper , ' 24 vod R 
Be sure and include these fine NEW BOOKS when ordering your library books 
‘ facia _ ‘ 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
a5 airi , 
2500 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, III. 
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HEADLINE HAPPENings 


Southern WEA Convenes at Madison, February 9-1) 





HEDGES 


! 


SECTIONAL PROGRAMS | 


KIMBROUGH 


MAYER 


Curriculum Planning Program’ 


| Russel L. Moberly, Milton. 
: Home Economics: é ‘ 
Agriculture: Chairman—lIvan H. Economics: Chairman 
; Sarah B. Leslie, Stoughton 
Ley, Arena F 
“Current Economic Problems in 
Agriculture I. F. Hall, Univ. of 


Wis.; 
Education ee 
of Voc. Agri., 


Art: Chairman 
ther, Madison 
Combined with 

ten—Primary and 

sections 


“What's New in Agriculture 
M. Sasman, Supt. 
Madison. 


Winfried Guen- 
the Kindergar- 
the Intermediate 


Commercial: Chairman— James 

W. Kestol, Darien 

“Making the High School Ste- 
nographic Course Exceed Admin- 
istrative Expectations’’ —~ Miss G. 
M. Fisher, Educational Director, 
Greeg Pub. Co.; Second part of 
program combined with Secondary 
Principals 


Elementary Principals: Chairman 
Esther Knorr, Madison 
“Supervision of the Language 


Arts’’—Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of 
Wis.; “Next Steps in the State 
Curriculum Program” Delia 
Kibbe, Dept. of Public  Inst.; 


“Social Hygiene as It Applies to 
the Elementary School’”—Dr. War 
ren H, Southworth, Health Coordi- 
nator for the Wis. Cooperative 
School Health Program. 


English and Sneech: Chairman 
Dorothy Puestow, Madison 
“An Amateur Goes to Holly- 

wood" — Emily Kimbrough; ‘“O 

Say Can You _ Read” — Bernice 

Leary, Madison Public Schools. 


Social Studies: 
Margaret E. 


History and 
Chairman 
O'Nei', Madison 
“MacArthur in the Pacific’ 

John B. Hughes; “Applied His- 

tory’ —Robert L. Reynolds, Univ. 

of Wis.; “Next Steps in the State 


| ert 


“Cooperative Educational Plan- 
ning Program Centering Primarily 
on Health Education Contribution 
of Home Economics Teachers” 
Dr. Warren H. Southworth, Health 
Coordinator, Dept. of Public Inst. ; 
Style Show by girls of the Home 
Economics Dept., Univ. of Wis., 
in charge of Marian Juaire, Univ 


ot Wis 

Industrial Arts: Chairman—Bur- 
ton T. Williams, Beloit 
“Industrial Arts in the Second- 


ary Schools” 


Public Inst.; “Conservation Educa- 


| tion Objectives in Our Schools’ 


W. T. Calhoun, State Conserva- 
tion Dept. 
Intermediate: Chairman Edith 
Stone, Lodi 
To be combined with Kinder 


garten—Primary Section. 
Kindergarten—Primary: Chairman 
Cora B. Hagen, Madison; 

Co-Chairman Margaret 

Drews, Madison 

“Educational Imperatives for the 
Postwar World’’—Clark Kuebler, 
President of Ripon College; ‘Ex- 
periencing the Arts’—A demon- 
stration by the children of the 
Lowell school, Madison, under the 
direction of Virginia Johnson, Art 
and Dancing Teacher, Madison. 


Latin: Chairman 
Oates, Janesville 
“Educare, Not Educere’’—Rob- 
O. Fink, Beloit College; 
“Lecture-Demonstration on Inten- 
sive Language Teaching’’—William 
H. McClain, Univ. of Wis. 
Library: Chairman — Helen 
Bickel, Madison 
“Dumbarton Oaks—And After” 
A. C. Garnett, Univ. of Wis.; 





Marguerite 


A. R. Page, Dept. of | 


John B. Hughes, ace news com. 
mentator and expert on Far Eastern 


affairs, is scheduled for the firs 
address of the annual convention 
of the Southern WEA at Madison 
on February 9. Having just re 
turned from the Pacific he yi! 
discuss the subject: ‘Pacific Fore 
cast’. For the second address 
| Joseph Mayer, a member of {I 


Brookings Institution, Washington 
D. C., will talk on “Postwar 
Realism versus Postwar Fantasy”. 
“Adventures of a Seabee’’ is the 
title of the opening address by 
Henry M. Hedges for the Saturday 
morning meeting. Mr. Hedges, 
Chicago engineer, lived in tt 
South Seas several years before | 
became attached to the First Cor 





struction Battalion of the Seabee 
in that area. Emily Kimbrougl 
former managing editor of the 


Ladies Home Journal, is the clos 
ing speaker of the convention or 
the subject of “Great Moments in 
Great Lives’. 

Sectional meetings will be held 
Friday afternoon. The final pr 
gram of the convention will giv 
the time and place. 


“Next Steps in the Curriculun 
Planning Program’ — Irene New 
man, Dept. of Public Inst. ; “School 


Libraries in the Postwar World” 
Ruth Ersted, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Dept. of Education, Min- 
nesota. 


Mathematics: Chairman—Marvi 
Thostenson, Brodhead 
‘Mathematics in Industry’ 

William R. Fort, Cellulose Section, 

B.O.W. Baraboo; ‘Next Steps in 

the State Curriculum Program” 

W. B. Senty, Dept. of Public Inst 


“Curriculum Trends in Colleges 
and How They Might Present 
| Some Ideas Worth Considering 


| Choral Music’’- 


with Respect to High Schools with 
Emphasis on Mathematics’’—R. C 
Huffer, Beloit College. 


Modern Language: Chairman— 
Cornelia Karow, Madison 
Meeting combined with the Eng 

lish Speech Section. 

Music: Chairman —F lorencé 
Coatsworth, Janesville 
“Six Fundamentals in Selecting 

Don Malin, Music 

Educator; ‘‘Practical Suggestions 

for the Grade School Musi 

Teacher’ — Josephine Wolverton, 

Northwestern University; “A Di 

of Band Problems'’—Raj 


cussion 


| mond Dvorak, Univ. of Wis 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 
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physical Education: Chairman Mayer, Brookings Institution. PRES. WOOD— 
Carl F. Anderson, Lake Geneva | Special Education: Chairman Continued from pa 4 
Demonstration of Volleyball Cleone O'Brien, Madison Rexford S. Mitchell. La Cros 
chniques Howard G. Dan- Program to be announced Jate: Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam Lake 
Madison Public Schools; rp@: Weae iercins 
Discussion and Demonstration of Editor's Note: Due to the paper 
Sports for Women with | restrictions we had to elimi- Locals Committee 
Rule Changes Maxine Gunder- | nate the usual special section for oe ee 
1, Janesville; “The Physical Edu- | the Southern this year. In CI 
a airman 
tors Part in the Wisconsin Co- | the past when could add 16 ‘“ ' ' 
F ; Winston Brown, Waukesha 
erative Educational Planning | pages to the J al with no ques Elsie Chell. St. Croix Fall 
a 5 ell, Ol IIs 
gran Dr. Warren H. South tions asked, we could carry the agai ant : 
i Dest. of Public } ail Bhatt ; W. P. Hagman, Kaukauna 
rth, Dept. « ublic Inst complete program, details of the ‘ , 
Pada B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chi 
ual: Chairman—Hubert H. | convention, and the advertising of “SE ee er 
in See } an, Toma 
Thies, Reedsburg the Madison merchants. We have Cp Pet ' ar rer 
faa erson, ail 
Life on Languorous Tahiti appreciated their cooperation and Theod ; arene hi 
feory H. Hedges; “Curriculum | are sure that they will continue to “Fall saree eres oa 
inning and the Rural Teacher welcome the teachers of the South rl 3 | Wael 
o . odor aras, SSC, 
Ida Ooley, Dept. of Public Inst. | ern WEA Of eee : 
+ . ry mco 
\ience: Chairman—Frederick W. a j 
ag pore 3 H. C. Weinlick, Rhinelande 
alg cage eer ™ . Sindelar, Well-Known E. G. Wipperman, Columbus 
How the Army Teaches Radio Publish Died D 
A. W. Greer, Pruax Field; ublishner, Vie ec. 1 Retirement Committee 
Nitrocellulose in War and in 
ace E. B Spaulding, Hercules Joseph € Sindelar, who for J H Murphy, Ric Lak 
wder Co., Baraboo: ‘The Rela many years has been president of Chairman 
of the Wisconsin Junior the Beckley—Cardy Co., of Chicago Gertrude Callahan, Menomon: 
Aademy of Science to the High | and more recently also president Mark Ingraham, Madison 
ol Science Clubs’’—John W. | of the E. W. A. Rowles Co. of Dorothy Puestow, _ teacher 
mson, Jr., Univ. of Wis. Arlington Heights, Ill, passed | East High School, Madison, 
secondary Principals: Chairman | away, December 1, after lingering WEA es. the Je 
Melvin C. Fuzzard, Lake Mills | effects of a automobile | Committee on Education 
Administrative Leadership in | accident he sustained last March 
uriculum Development’ —Gor- | He was widely known in Wiscon The greatest thing in the we 
n N. Mackenzie, Curriculum | sin and highly regarded in the | is not so much where we sta 
tdinator, Dept. of Public Inst.; | schoolbook publishing and school | as in what direction we are goi 
Postwar Business” furnishing fields Oliver Wendell Holme 


Joseph 














We Invite Your Inquiries on 
Loans for Homes 


and Our Plans for 


Systematic Saving 


3% 


(CURRENT RATE) 
WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 


Let the mailman be your 

| messenger of thrift! If 
you are interested in 
setting aside monthly 
sums regularly, write us 
for details, 

















but they_did have it coming because of 


THE WISCONSIN LIFE 


AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN FEATURE 





Policyholders of The 
by the automat premium loan 
keeps insurance mn force on a pren 
basis as long as ther any equity 
Here is one i tt Ww 
meant payment of a death benefit 
“Aga i that w 
service 1 if att 
m tr A K Ww Ww 
I 
Get this and other advantages by 
THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSU 


30 W. MIFFLIN ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Wisconsin Life a protected 


ring with 


RANCE CO. 

















The Funny Bon 





Oh, What Have I Said? 


A Dean of Women at a large coeducational college 
recently began an important announcement to the 
student body as follows 

“The president of the college and I have decided 
to stop necking on the campus.’ 

Met by a gale of laughter, the good woman con 
tinued, somewhat flustered: ‘‘Further, all the kissing 
that has been going on under my must be 
stopped ’ 


nose 


Some Speed! 

Mrs. Jones was very proud of her son, who showed 
promise as an athlete 

“Yes, he must be a very fast runner,’ she explained 
proudly to a neighbor, “Look at this newspaper re 
port of the sports yesterday. It says he fairly burned 
up the track. 


“And it’s quite true,” she added, confidentially. 


“IT went to see the track this morning, and _ it's 
nothing but cinders.”’ 
Rivalry 

“Why did the foreman fire you?” 

“Well, you know the foreman is the man who 


stands around and watches the others work.” 


“Yes, anyone knows that. But why did he fire 
you?” 
“He got jealous of me. A lot of the fellows 


thought I was the foreman 


Sounds Reasonable! 
Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly on the high 


way. The car behind crashed into the truck and its 
owner sued the Irishman 

Why didn’t you hold out your hand?” the judge 
asked Pat 

“Well,” he said indignantly, “if he couldn’t sec 


the truck, how in_ hivin's could he see my 


hand ? 


name 


Subversive Activity 
Rastus, you want to try for a janitor’s job. Let n 
ask you, do you belong to any political organization 
whose object is to overthrow the 

Yas, Suh, I duz!”’ 
Goodness gracious! What on 
The Republican Party, mistah boss 


government 
ye 


Too Exasperating 
Doctor: “I’m sorry, but there is no way 
your husband of talking in his sleep.” 
Lady: “Well, isn’t there something anyway 
could give him to make him talk more distinctly 


I can cure 


you 


Precept 


Student: “What did you write on my examination 


paper, sir? I can’t make it out 
“T asked you to 


Professor write more clearly.” 
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Good Judgment 
You look all in today, Bill. What's the trouble 
Well, I didn’t get home until after daylight, an 
[ was just undressing when my wife woke up an 
said, ‘Aren't you getting up pretty early?’ In order 
to save an argument, I put on my clothes and car 
down to the office 


Taking No Chances 

Aren't you afraid your creditors will see 
cating in this expensive restaurant?” 

“It’s the safest place. They can’t afford to con 
here.” 


Taking a Flyer 

Two gentlemen sat in their hotel room consuming 
a quart of spirits. One of them had an idea an 
raised the window. “I'm going to take off and fj 
around the courtyard a little bit,’ he remarked 
boldly. Leaping from the window sill, he buried hi 
nose in the cement three floors below. The next da 
his friend went to the hospital to see him 

I certainly made a fool of myself yesterday,” sai 
the patient. 

Why didn’t you stop me?” 

Maybe I should have’, meekly replied his friend 
but at that time I really thought you could do it 














- 





HERMANS = 

Would you make me two lunches? 
I need one for noon and one for a 
staying-after-school snack. 
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The beautiful State Capitol at Lince 


In, Neb. 


uming 


nd fi gn Y BELIEVE,” Dr. Reed’s letter 
narked also states, ‘that the schools of the 


ed hi United States must stress, as never be- 
xt da fore, the importance of the principles 
of good citizenship. Our youth must 
7 have an understanding of and an abid 
ng faith in the past, present, and 

rien future of Our country. 
lo it “Teachers have a tremendous re- 


sponsibility and opportunity for devel 
ping a citizenry skilled in the ways of 
lemocracy, disposed to live by demo- 
ratic ideals, and determined that men 
verywhere shall be free.” 


As Aid to 
Better Citizenship 


Wins First Choice 


Dr. Reed’s opinion of the influence 
f The Reader's Digest in helping to 
strengthen the walls of democracy” 
sshared by many other school people. 


For example, in a nationwide sur 
vey recently conducted by Dr. Gallup 
ind his organization 


(among thou 


ands of teachers, P. 'T. A. officers, and 
parents) one of the questions asked 
was: "Which one of these magazines, 


regularly distributed to high school 


l 
r 
{ 





acaL(OU 


The Reader’s Digest 
Is In An Especia ly 


Unique Position .. . 


because of its wide use in the schools to 
play an Important part mn strengthening the 
Dr. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska 


walls of democrac Oi 


students, do you think serves best in 
helping high school boys and _ girls 
to become better American citizens?” 
TEN magazines were listed. T/ 
Reader’s Digest easily won first pref 
erence —by a percentage so large that 
it exceeded the total vote for all three 
of the magazines that were next high- 
est in the voting! 


Obtainable From No Other 
Magazine 


The Educational Edition of The 
Reader's Digest contains supplemen 
tary educational material and a special 
16-page insert of reading and vocab 
lary exercises that provide a highly im 
portant and useful service which 
be obtained trom no other magazine 

Copies of The Reader's Digest con 
taining this special service are being 
supplied to (0,000 classrooms through 
out the country. 

We hope that it soon will be 1 
ible to increase the scope of thi 
ice; but these plans must rest until 
paper bl 


again becomes availal 
permits acceptance of new « rders 


eC af 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





I J} (0) \C '} 
>) 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Way ne 0. Reed, 


“HELPS TO PREPARE 
OUR YOUTH” 





One of the first and primar 
duues of the American school 
tem 15 to teach Ame an 
tizenship. | feel thac cl 
School Edition of 7 Reader 
Dige I i be classed an 
AValia 





ith tor 

Dr. VEE L. NICKEFI 
Sut ' 
S} I 








cation | “Uary, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 








The Educational Spotlight 

















COMING EVENTS 


Southern WEA, Madison. 

Regional AASA Conference, Chicago. 
Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 
School Boards and Administrators- 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

NEA Convention, Buffalo. 


Feb. 9-10: 
Feb. 19-21: 
Mar. 23: 
Apr. 20-21: 


July 


"Stere’” Oellerich Calls: We were pleased to have 
a holiday call from Lieut. S$. A. Oellerich, U.S.N. 
Gunnery Schools in Purcell, Oklahoma. He will be 
remembered by his many friends as the former prin- 
cipal of the Franklin school in Madison and treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. Good luck, 
Steve, and come again. 


Clemans of Oshkosh STC Retires: The retirement 
of E. A. Clemans, vice president of the Oshkosh 
State Teachers College and a member of the faculty 
for 38 years, has been announced by Pres. Forrest R. 
Polk. Mr, Clemans was co-author of a textbook on 
quantitative chemical analysis and was a physics and 
science instructor and lecturer. He is widely known 
for his illustrated lectures on the geography of Wis- 
consin. We congratulate him on his long and _ suc- 
cessful teaching career 


Schleck of Madison Resigns: Leo P. Schleck, a 
teacher for 35 years which included the principalship 
of the Emerson school for over 25 years, retired 
from his school duties on January 1. During his 
service in Madison he was active in the promotion 
of the visual education, radio education, sight-saving 
classes, and nutrition centers. 


Burnett County Educators Met at Grantsbure 
The Burnett County unit of the WEA held an all-day 
session at the Grantsburg High school on Saturday, 





PROJECTORS 


Now Available on your AA? Priority 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Bell and Howell 
S. V. E. Tri-Purpose 
Spencer Opaque and Lantern Slide 
Seoscope Microscopic 
Castle Films 
Eastman Kodaks 
Dalite and Radiant Screens 


PHOTOART HOUSE 


844 N. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











December 9. During both the morning and afternoo; 
teachers of the county discussed  specia 
phases of school work. Dr. Theodore Brameld of th 
University of Minnesota was the main speaker at the 
morning session, and Miss Tillie Schlumberger gay 
a sixth grade reading demonstration with pupils 

the Grantsburg Grade schools. Music was furnishe 
by the Grantsburg High school. 


sessions 


McVey Heads Richland Association: Durward Mc 
Vey, principal of the Viola High school, was elect. 
president of the Richland County Education Assoc 


tion at the 18th annual meeting of the group 
Richland Center on Saturday, December 9. Mr 
Helen Rasmussen was elected vice-president, an 


Nellie Wightman was re-elected secretary-treasure: 
Catherine Joyce and Frank Halloran were chosen t 
the Executive Committee. Speakers on the progra 
included J. H. Armstrong of the State Department 
O. H. Plenzke, Executive Secretary of the WEA 
Harry E. Merritt of the State Department; and Pau 
Kaiser, County Superintendent of Dodge County 





COMING ATTRACTIONS 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN - Fri., Feb. 2 


“Most exciting pianist of our time” 
—New York Post 


SERGE JAROFF and his Original 
DON COSSACKS - - Sat., Feb. 24 


LILY PONS - - Friday, April 27 


World's greatest Coloratura 


Reserved seats for above: $1.20, $1.50, 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 (inc. tax) 

















All Concerts in Milwaukee 
Auditorium 


Order Reserved Seats NOW! 


(enclosing stamped envelope) 


Sponsored and Sold by 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


718 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. | 





—— 
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Tre npeilean County Teachers Elect Qualley: 
out 150 teachers from Trempealeau county attended 
first WEA unit meeting of the school year at the 
Whitehall High school, Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ty 15, and later attended a banquet at the Lutheran 
rlors. Lloyd S. Qualley, principal of the 








h ich 


ceed Elsie Anaas of Osseo. J. O. Beadle, Gales 
e was re-elected vice-president, and Kathryn 
J f Ettrick was named secretary-treasurer to 
eed Mrs. Lynda Retzlaff of Galesville 
Group chairmen were elected and conducted sepa- 
e sessions following the business meeting and _ the 


ie Tempealeau village school was chosen president to 














*Bogram. The plan is to hold regular meetings of the 
youps the same as the home economic, agriculture, 
| principals are now doing. Robert Lohrie, super- 
eadent of schools of Chippewa Falls, was the 

peaker, talking on the new Wisconsin Co 

Educational Planning Program 

of Maine Joins NEA Staff: Richard B 
n, executive secretary of the Maine Education 








sociation, has resigned to become associate director 

\ the Commission of the Defense of Democracy 

ud M Through Education of the National Education Asso 

Ries: tion. His principal responsibility will be the organ 

pas. tion and direction of lay conferences on education 
— jost of the states of the Union 

Mr 

Mt, al Portage County Teachers Elect Wrolstad: At th 

“asure!. B onual meeting of the Portage County Teachers Asso 

osen tM istion held November 13, Russell Wrolstad, prin 

ogra Binal of Rosholt High school, was chosen president 

rtment: Bother officers elected for the year include: Norman 

WEA‘ Bihroeder, teacher in the Whiting school at Plover, 

id Paw epresident; Helen Kirsling, principal at the 

ny Amherst Junction Grade school, secretary; Winifred 

Hervey, teacher in the Amherst High school, treas 

South Milwaukee Honor Administrators: At 

, banquet November 7, at Ps Hotel Wisconsin, the 

ith Milwaukee Teachers Association honored M1 

nd Mrs. R. G. Hein and Mr, and Mrs. Homer De 

ng. Mr. Hein, formerly high school principal, be 

b. 2 € superintendent on October 1 succeeding J. P 

n . > o y sPit il 

nal and Mr. De Long of Antigo became principal 
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ucation 





the South Milwaukee High school. The new grad 


| teachers were introduced by Laura M. Johnson 
grade supervisor. The officers of the association 
Edn Kowalczyk, president; Eric Becker, vic« 
sident; and Helen Van Hoff, secretary-treasurer 


Waupun Holds 

December 6 the 
10 minute 

Sse} W 


“Open House On the evening 
Waupun High school conducted 
Regularly 
re conducted so that the parents could wit 
sthe schools in operation. At 9:00 o'clock a band 


class recitations. scheduled 


neert was enjoyed in the gymnasium which was 
wed by a business meeting and light refresh 
nts. In line with this we would say that public 


tions work is a year 
ely a project 


THE WEA HONOR ROLL 


100% LOCAL, STATE, NATIONAL 
Stoughton 


around proposition and not 


for American Education Week 





WEA 100%ERS TO DECEMBER 31, 1944 
Ettrick, Galesville, 
Trempealeau, 


Burnett Co., 
Pittsville, 


Marinette Co., 


Strum, Whitehall 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
PROJECTED 
TEACHING AIDS 


DeVRY SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS 





livery—a genuine DEVRY 
” Slidefilm Projector with 

300-watt lamp and forced-air cooling for only $52.0 
Case $8.50. Film strip attachment for Triple-Purpos 
$25.00 


performance 


DeVRY 
STEREOPTICON 


Heat-absorption fil 


ter 





slides added _ prote 
from heat damage. Precision optical systen issures 
perfect clarity of image. Shows standard 31/4," x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity up to 1,000 watts. 
Complete with Forced-Air Cooling and 500 

watt Lamp S 
With 1000-Watt Lamp 65. 
Without Forced-Air Cooling but with 400- 

Watt Lamp 52.5 

s/ 


Carrying Cas« 


DeVRY SCREENS 








I better, brighter, cleat 
I tior in black 
W t now 
medta in a NEW 
DEVR ided reen 
Portab! Screen 
\ | types 





ing, wall, 


50 to $79 Write for 





SS 


MAKE YOUR NEW 
16 mm. Sound-on-Film ™ 
PROJECTOR A DeVRY s&s 







le 


Place your order now for the "Nex Double-Val 
Projector with Sound Equipment signed 

can use it as a Publi Add ress Syst Write for 
colorful literature 


J. C. GALLAGHER 
GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 


Bay Theater Building, Green Rav. Wis. 


DEVRY ™® 





bos 
$e, DeVry alone has earned four consecutive Army-Navy “E's” for ex 
cellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
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when teachers of a local educational association vote 
to increase their membership dues to $2, that’s news. 
Not only have several schools of Polk County re- 
ported 100% in the local organization, the WEA, 
and the NEA, but the teachers have also increased 
their membership fees so that the officers may meet 
the current expenses of the association and plan 
worthwhile programs. At their county convention at 
Luck on Saturday, December 9, the association also 
went on record favoring the recommendation made 
by the County Superintendent's Association that chil- 
dren must be six years of age before September 15, 
in Order to enter first grade. Main speakers on their 
program included Tillie Schlumberger, reading expert 
for the Scott, Foresman & Co., and Dr. Theodore 
Brameld of the University of Minnesota. 


Jacobson Becomes Ithaca Principal: Theodore 
Jacobson, social science teacher at Lone Rock, has 






A 
useful, helpful 
discovery 
to aid 
mental 
alertness 


A mentally 
active person 
E like yourself 

must get ter- 

ribly annoyed 
when at home 
marking papers 
or reading, you 
become so 
drowsy you can 
hardly stay awake. 
But chewing some healthful, refresh- 
ing Doublemint Gum then ought to 
keep you alert. 

It is not when a person is stimulated 
and under pressure that you get drowsy 
hut rather when there’s a lull or let- 
down. Then’s when it’s found that 
chewing Gum seems to wake you up 
and aid concentration. Clerical work- 
ers for years have known this. Our 
fighters report a similar discovery. So 
it is, chewing Gum today is being 
looked upon as a useful, helpful on- 
duty necessity. And, this may be worth 
your remembering some day. 


Just now all our limited production of wholesome 
Doublemint goes to our fighters. That is because we 
can’t get enough quality material to make enough 
of this quality Gum to go around. But when we 
can, we will again serve everyone. ¥-256 





Polk County Teachers Willing to Invest: As a rule 


accepted the position of principal of the Ithaca Uni 
High school, succeeding Clifford L. O'Bierne wh 
resigned to take a position at Bath, Mich 


Schram! to Enter Business: Recently we receive 
information that Ben C, Schraml, principal of the 
Freedom Union Free High school for the past | 
years, has resigned to enter the business field, 
will leave as soon as a successor has been named 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Members at Time of Death 


*Mrs. Esther Saeger, teacher of the Franklis 
school of Wisconsin Rapids, met accidental deat! 
October 18, when crossing the railroad tracks on her 
way home from schooi. Her daughter who was riding 
with her sustained serious injuries. 


*Anna Collins, 73, died at La Crosse, November 
27, after a short illness. She had taught in run 
schools, elementary schools, and at the time of x 
tirement was head of the Commercial Department of 
Central High school in La Crosse. At the time of 
her death she was treasurer of the La Crosse Teach 
ers’ Credit Union. Miss Collins was one of thos 
teachers who had a profound influence on her pupil 
to reach the better things in life for themselves and 
give service to others. 


*Edward T. Griffin, 76, a veteran of 53 years j 
the schools of the state, died in Milwaukee o 
December 13. He retired as superintendent of scheo! 
of Milwaukee county after 24 years in office 


William A. Scott, 82, founder and first director of 
the University of Wisconsin School of Commerc 
died recently at his home in Winter Park, Fla. After 
graduating from the University of Rochester in 188 
he began his long teaching career. From 1892 t 
1931, the year of his retirement, he was a member 
of the University faculty. Before his association wit 
the University of Wisconsin he held positions 
Johns Hopkins university and at the University o 


South Dakota. 


Mrs. Florence Christensen of Waupaca, 54, di 
suddenly December 12 following a major operation 
A graduate of the Oshkosh State Teachers college 
she taught before her marriage and after the deat 
of her husband 29 years ago. Mrs. Christensen taught 
at Rhinelander and in Madison until retiring a few 
years ago. 


*Mrs. Mabel Isreals of Webster, 58, died at het 
home December 1 following a stroke which 
suffered that afternoon at the Lake Bluff scho 
where she was teaching. 


Jane Salter, a graduate of the University of Wis 
consin and a teacher for more than thirty years, died 
recently. Although she taught in Menasha, Monroe 
and Milwaukee, most of her educational career was 
spent in Madison. She was particularly devoted t 
promoting student organizations and had a deep i 
terest in professional associations. She was one 0! 
the founders and the first president of the Teachers 
Credit Union of Madison. 


Mrs. Michael M. Trainor of Fennimore (née 
Catherine O'Conner, Bloomington, Wis.) passe 
away on December 3, 1943. Prior to her martiag 
she taught in Grant county under the supervision 0 
the late Supt. C. P. Harper. 
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on New Books 





GRADES 


p AVIATION READERS, by Gertrude Whipple, The 
Macmillan Co. 1944. 


When the planes come home from war, have theit 
ke-up retouched and start on peaceful missions 
a the entire world, they will open new and fas 
nating horizons for all of us. There will be large 
4s used commercially; small ones, privately. One 
f these, the helicopter, may become the family car 
the air-ways. The Aviation Readers anticipate this 
gress and provide an excellent literary background 
our air-minded generation, 


These readers cover the entire field of aviation 
past, the present, and the future. The first thre« 
ks are complete stories of the helicopter, the 
ichute, and the history of the plane between th 
rs; the fourth describes the modern plane; the 
{th relates the history of its pioneer days; the sixth 


ot 


aero 


an elementary science of flight. The accuracy 

¢ factual material has been confirmed by 

utical experts 

The Aviation Readers, by organizing the large fund 
| knowledge of aviation which 


lisjointed most 








LEARNING TO READ 


i A Wesic Reading Program 
By NILA BANTON SMITH 








new basic reading program was developed by a 
teacher, with teachers, for children 
IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFF T Li 
1} ety Be jorg 
| a eam to read 
py the teacher guides them through this carefully 
program of LEARNING TO READ 
; 


ae 
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n> 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 








wary, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 





These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts. 


pupils have, and by providing systematic training on 


the elementary school level, contribute to the stu 

dents’ adjustment in the world of today and to 

morrow 

LIVING ARITHMETIC, Jolly Numbers, Book Two, 
First Half, by Buswell, Brownell, and John 


Ginn and Co., 80 pages. List $0.44 


[he new edition, a Workbook in the Learning of 
Arithmetic, presents numbers to the child both as a 
system of mathematics and as a means of intelligent 
living. Its pages planned to stimulate learning 
activities and to develop meanings and understand 
ings. An accompanying Manual contains detailed sug 
gestions about the and use of page in 
the workbook as well as discussion of the underlying 
theory. The illustrations used should make the study 
f arithmetic 


are 


purpose each 


interesting 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones's Eng 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 614 x 9x 144 inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 


















WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


A Textbook for High Schools 
by John Bradley 


Realistic, global approach to world 


problems. Expertly written. Distinctive 


maps by the country’s top cartographers. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











Flying High! 


All aboard for a far, free flight 
into lands of a child’s desire! Room 
on board for all children and for 
all teachers who will pilot them 
through the lands of reading inter- 
est, fact and fancy, wonder and 
knowledge to the goal of reading 
achievement. 


READING FOR INTEREST 


Eleven Basal Readers, Grades I-VI. 
Paul Witty, Chief Consultant 


Prepared in every detail to meet the 
educational needs of today’s children in 
a changing world. Full supplementary 
equipment, Teachers Manuals for each 
grade, and a fine General Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 




















BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH, by Greene, McBroor 
Moscrip, and Gillett. Row, Peterson and (¢ 
1944. (Grades Seven and Eight.) 

In Building Better English Series the children 
experiences are used to introduce language skill 
By skillful questions and interesting pictures, pup 
are encouraged to select incidents from their ow: 
daily tives to think about, to talk about, and to writ 
about. The series also closely correlates the Englis 
language instruction with the other subjects of t 
curriculum which is so important in the educat 
of the child rather than the mere teaching of sub 
matter. Current affairs, social problems, science enter 
prises, good books, and topics taken from the child 
other studies are introduced by Building Better E) 
lish which provides the pupil with valuable an 
worthwhile subject matter. Furthermore each 
is taught according to his own needs and not t 
needs of the majority of the class. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Best-LIKED LITERATURE, Book II, by Broening, M 
Gregor, Koos, and Kefauver, Ginn & Co.,, ( 
cago, 1944, 555 pages. List $1.60. 

For once the authors have chosen a collection 
stories and poems which are the choices of thousan 
of boys and girls throughout the country and ha 
put them within the covers of Best-Liked Literatu 
[The foundations of the book are laid in  resear 
After an extensive study of the objectives of liter 
ture, choices were made in terms of pupil intere 
rather than college entrance requirements which a 
not the goals of a vast majority of high school stu 
dents. The selections emerging from these procedur 
provide for the dynamic ways of really experiencing 
literature. The book also allows for individual differ 
ences and should create in the student an_attitud 
favorable to good books. The title of each unit 1 
veals the interesting nature of the content of ea 
unit 

(Continued from page 220) 
the level of understanding and_ technic 
knowledge of all people.’ ’’ The report cor 
cludes with the statement, ‘There is one thing 
that you will always find in any country with 

a higher income—the people have a_ higher 

level of education and great technical skill. . 

If a country will increase the amount of edu 

tion and technical training, the income will i 

In the light of all this we are justifi 

in saying that the income will increase far m 

than the cost of education. (Italics ours.) | 

this sense we are justified in saying that mort 
incom 


crease. 


education will cause an increase in the 
of a country.” 
This is the story being digested by evetj 


local Chamber of Commerce in the nation thi 
month. It’s a public relations “‘scoop”’ for edu 
cation. At last it looks like business has discov: 
ered the monetary value of good schools in 
community. It remains but for educators to s¢ 
that this story reaches the ears of every tht 
American. 
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